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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——— 
N Monday, the Khedive, without warning, deprived the 
Premier Mustapha Pasha Fehmy, and the Ministers of 
Finance and Justice, of their portfolios, and appointed 
Fakhri Pasha head of a new Government, Boutros Pasha 
Finance Minister, and Mazloum Pasha Minister of Jus- 
tice. Not only were these Ministers men opposed to 
England, but the new Prime Minister had been removed in 
the time of Tewfik because of his violent opposition to reform ; 
while Mazloum Pasha was also known as a supporter of the 
unreformed régime. At a moment’s notice, therefore, the 
Government of Egypt had become both reactionary and anti- 
English, and our whole work in the Nile Valley was at stake. 
Fortunately, the Government realised that the moment was 
not one for inquiry, half measures, or dawdling in any 
shape or form. <A special meeting of the Cabinet was 
held on Tuesday, and Lord Rosebery was authorised to 
allow Lord Cromer a free hand in dealing with the situa- 
tion. Accordingly, Lord Cromer had an interview with 
the Khedive on Wednesday, and, backed up as he was 
in London, was soon able to convince Abbas Pasha of 
the error of judgment he had committed. In order to 
save the Khedive from humiliation, it was agreed, how- 
ever, that Mustapha Pasha Fehmy should not be recalled, 
but that Riaz Pasha should be Prime Minister. The new 
Ministers of Finance and Justice are to be allowed to keep 
their portfolios. At the same time, Roullier Bey, who had 
been the Khedive’s Professor when he was at school in Vienna, 
who accompanied him to Cairo as his secretary, and who was 
afterwards appointed “chief of the Khedive’s European 
Cabinet,” will be sent on leave of absence. It is to his bad 
advice that the Khedive’s precipitate and foolish action is in a 
great measure attributed. 


In many ways English influence in Egypt will be 
strengthened rather than weakened by the result of the crisis. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that Riaz may provea very 
difficult Minister to deal with, under existing circumstances. 
When his master was so experienced and prudent a ruler 
as Tewfik, it was almost impossible to avoid friction. What 
will it be when his Sovereign is a lad of nineteen? But 
though Riaz is a rigid Mahommedan of the old school, who 





hates foreigners and new ideas, and is driven into a frenzy by 
schemes of reform, he is a perfectly honest man, a very able 
administrator, and a rigid economist. If, too, he proves now, as 
he proved when Prime Minister before, impatient of English 
interference, we may be sure he will not fall under French 
influence. It is said, however, that his reactionary ten- 
dencies have lately been much modified, and that during 
his retirement he “recognised the benefits of progress,” and 
“showed himself more favourable to the present state of 
affairs.” If that is so, and if he does not, as he did before, 
fall foul of our improvements in the administration of justice, 
he may prove a very good Premier. At any rate, he is nota 
weak Minister. 


The Egyptian news has, of course, thrown France into a 
ferment, and in the French Press charges of the most silly kind 
have been flung broadcast. One paper even tells the Khedive to 
be careful that the English do not poison him. On Wednesday, 
M. Deloncle interpolated the Ministry in the Chamber on the 
subject of Egypt. M. Develle, the new Foreign Minister, replied 
that, on hearing that the English Government had put pressure 
on the Khedive, he hadasked M. Waddington to see Lord Rose- 
bery, and that he could, therefore, say no more at present. 
The Chamber, however, “may rest assured that we shall con- 
sider with the greatest calmness the question commended to our 
vigilance, for whatever might impair the rights of the Khedive 
and the situation established in Egypt by treaties, cannot be 
indifferent either to the French Government or to Europe.” 
That, of course, only means that the French policy of hostility 
to us in Egypt is-not disavowed by the new Cabinet. The 
special annoyance felt by the French just now is no doubt 
due to the fact that they half expected Mr. Gladstone 
to reverse Lord Salisbury’s policy, and to evacuate Egypt. 
As they find that they have been deceived, they not 
unnaturally become indignant. Their indignation, however, 
should not be against England, as a whole, but against Mr. 
Labouchere and the extreme men whose wild statements they 
so readily believed. 


A Reuter’s telegram, received in London on Friday, 
confirms the previous rumours that the Sultan of Morocco 
has given way in regard to the claim for compensation 
made upon him by the British Legation; and announces 
that on Thursday, Mahomed el Khatib, the Moorish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, handed to Mr. Eliot, our Chargé 
d’Affaires, the sum of £1,000 agreed to be paid by his 
Government as an indemnity for the murder of the British 
subject Juan Trinidad. It is stated, however, though not 
officially, that the Sultan has not ordered the apology 
by the Foreign Minister required by Mr. Eliot, and that 
this question is still pending. In all probability, however, 
the apology, if still insisted upon, will be rendered, and the 
incident may, therefore, be regarded as closed. 


The difficulty of all the Irish Parties now is in getting any- 
thing new to say, or in finding any more emphatic and 
impressive way of saying what they have said before. There 
have been this week new meetings of the Irish Unionists at 
Belfast and at Armagh; and at Belfast, on Tuesday, Lord 
Londonderry took the chair, and expressed his conviction that 
Mr. Gladstone had only two courses open to him. He might 
bring in a drastic Home-rule Bill which would fill the Irish 
Home-rulers with enthusiasm, or he might bring in a milk- 
and-water Bill which would not alarm the English Home- 
rulers; and, in his belief, Mr. Gladstone’s* choice would fall 
upon the latter alternative, because he could count on the Irish 
Home-rulers being ready to grasp at anything they could get, 
while the English Home-rulers might very probably be 
offended by anything too strong. But whether the Bill were 
drastic or feeble, the Irish Unionists were alike determined to 
have none of it, for it would destroy Ulster, whose prosperity 
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had been made by the Union. At Armagh, on the same day, 
the same assertion was as emphatically made by Mr. Danbar 
Barton, M.P., Q.C., who asserted that not only would Ulster 
have her industry and commerce ruined by Home-rule, but 
that she would have to pay for all the charities of the rest of 
Ireland as well. It would be a case of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul; and Ulster would be the Peter, while Connaught would 
play the agreeable part of Paul. On that point, we confess, 
we have our doubts. Ulster is not very easy to rob. And 
if it could be managed, we doubt much whether Munster and 
Leinster would pour the whole of the booty into the lap of 
the poorest and weakest of the sister-provinces. 





Mr. W. Redmond addressed a large open-air meeting in Cork, 
on Tuesday, protesting against either trusting Mr. Gladstone 
or thanking him till the Irish had fairly grasped what he had 
promised them. And he quoted Mr. Parnell’s advice to the 
same effect: “ My boy, you are young, you are enthusiastic, 
but you should know the history of your country. Many a 
time the English promised fair; many a time they seemed as 
if they were about to do justice; many a time they seemed 
to be on Ireland’s side, but they broke their promises. 
Englishmen may mean to give us Home-rule, but never sur- 
render your independence, never bow your knee; never say 
‘Thank you,’ till you get what they promised to give you.” 
Some Englishmen have promised Home-rule, but England 
never. Nor will England be much encouraged to grant it by 
hearing how violently Irishmen of the same party fall foul of 
each other. At another meeting on the same day, Mr, Peter 
O’Brien, ex-M.P., said of Mr. William O’Brien, M.-P., that 
“he went to Meath to hide like a miserable sneak behind the 
skirts of the priests. He was a mere footstool to the foul- 
mouthed ruffian, Tim Healy.” Mr. P. O’Brien makes no secret 
of his wish for Irish independence. He will have nothing to 
do with “the blood-stained Union Jack.” For him there is 
“ but one flag,”—the flag, we presume, of the Irish Republic. 


The Conference of the “Independent Labour Party,” held 
at Bradford under the presidency of Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., 
came to an end last Saturday. In the course of the debates, 
Alderman Ben Tillett declared that the Conference “ should 
keep away from their name any term of Socialism.” “ He had 
got thoroughly sick of people who bore on their foreheads 
Socialism, and who were no more Socialists than Bismarck.” 
Ultimately it was resolved to form an administrative Council 
of fifteen members, and a programme was adopted which in- 
cluded the abolition of overtime, piecework, and child-labour, 
an eight-hours working-day, the nationalisation of the land 
and of all means of production and distribution, adult suffrage, 
second ballots, the payment of Members and of election ex- 
penses, the abolition of the Monarchy and the House of 
Lords, shorter Parliaments, the Referendum, the abolition of 
indirect taxation, and a graduated Income-tax.” Here are 
enough provisions for fifty separate splits in the “ Labour” 
party. They might almost as well have embodied a 
“plank” on the philosophy of evolution. A resolution 
pledging the members of the party never to vote for Liberal 
Unionists or Conservatives was proposed but lost,—a fortu- 
nate event for a party whose sole aim is to be independent. 
On Saturday evening a special service of the Bradford 
Labour Church—whatever that may be—was held in St. 
George’s Hall, at which Mr. Keir Hardie declared that 
“the Independent Labour party at the present moment 
controlled 18} per cent. of the electorate of Great Britain, 
and could as inevitably as fate decide whether the Liberal 
or the Tory party should succeed at the polls.” That is, 
of course, nonsense; but at the same time, we should not 
wonder if Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends gave the Govern- 
ment many a nasty quarter of an hour. 


Mr. Schloss, on Tuesday, read a paper before the 
Statistical Society on the “Reorganisation of Our Labour 
Department.” He considers the present office undermanned 
and undeveloped, and wants,—“(1), An increase in the 
strength of the present Head-quarters Staff; (2), The 
appointment of Local Labour Correspondents; (3), The crea- 
tion in connection with the Labour Department of a National 
Labour Council; (4), The affiliation to that Department of 
Local Labour Councils.” We entirely agree that it is of 
great national importance to get full and accurate informa- 
tion as to the conditions of labour ;—Mr. Burnet’s return, 
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as to the per-centage of men out of work in the skilled trades, 
already provides a most useful labour thermometer. We doubt, 
however, whether a National Labour Council, to consist of four 
employers, four workmen, and four trained economists and 
labour experts, would do much good in England, in spite of 
the example of France and Belgium. On the Continent, 
Councils standing outside both Parliament and the regular 
Civil Service, may work; but in England, advising bodies of 
this kind always wither away. The House of Commons ang 
the regular Departments are sure to get jealous of them. By 
all means, let us have the best possible instruments for diag. 
nosing the state of employment. We hesitate, however, as to the 
creation of any body, either intended to interfere in labour 
disputes, or capable of developing into an instrument of 
interference. 





Mr. Chamberlain, in presiding at the annual meeting of the 
West Birmingbam Relief Fund, on Monday, described the 
action of that Association. A very small relief-area is taken, 
and within this voluntary help is entirely relied on to sift the 
cases and eliminate the impostors. ‘“ Three-fourths of their 
visitors,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ were working-men, who gave 
up their spare time to help their fellow-workers. None of them 
knew for certain that misfortune might not dog their steps, and 
that they might not in time be in need of the assistance which 
they were now giving. They were, therefore, the careful trustees 
of the fund which they administered, and took great care that 
the money was not wasted.” That is an excellent plan, for it 
makes the neighbours who really know the circumstances of 
the families asking aid, judges of whether they deserve help. 
Curiously enough, the scheme unconsciously carries out a 
suggestion made twenty years ago by Sir Robert Morier, in 
his extraordinarily able pamphlet on Local Government. He 
was anxious that small, or even “ street” committees of 
working-men should be utilised to administer the Poor-Law. 


The Times of Wednesday prints a long telegram from its 
Berlin correspondent describing a movement which is taking 
place in Germany for the creation of a new party, to be called. 
the National Party, the main object of which will be to get 
rid of Count Caprivi. The Chancellor is to be attacked on 
his commercial, his Colonial, and his military policy. The 
commercial policy is to be denounced “ for having transferred 
to Vienna Germany’s economic centre of stability; the 
Colonial policy for having opened access to British influence 
and British capital in the development of Germany’s Colonies ; 
the military policy for imposing on the country burdens 
which the present depression of trade and industry renders 
absolutely intolerable, and which a more statesmunlike 
handling of diplomacy should have rendered unnecessary.’ 
Anti-Semitism and bimetallism are also to be added to its 
programme. In a word, the party is to be a party of malcon- 
tents recruited from all quarters. The active promoters of 
the party are, however, none of them well-known men, and the 
incognito of the wirepullers behind has not yet been abandoned. 
How far Prince Bismarck is concerned in the movement is not 
stated ; but a malcontent party with the chief malcontent left 
out, would, indeed, be Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark 
omitted. 


During the week, the Appeal Court engaged in hearing the 
Panama case, has been principally occupied with the speech 
of the Advocate-General, M. Rau, who has been summing-up 
the evidence for the prosecution, and who declared that 
he should be bound “to demand from the Court a sentence 
which would brand the accused.” The Company, he declared 
on Tuesday, early began its misrepresentations by grossly 
under-estimating the money required to dig the Canal. They 
stated that the contractors had agreed to do the work for 512 
millions, “ whereas they had simply contracted to work by the 
piece, and speedily withdrew with a large indemnity.” “ At 
the congress of 1879, moreover, the cost had been estimated at 
1,200 millions, and the only explanation given by the de- 
fendants of this discrepancy was that in the first fit of 
enthusiasm they had forgotten to allow for machinerr, 
management, and interest on coupons. Could such an 
excuse, in the case of experienced men, be taken seriously ? ” 
The ultimate expenditure appears to have been 1,300 
millions; and for this sum the Company could show 
700 millions of expenditure in land and works. There 
was thus a leakage of some 600 million frances, or some 
£24,000,000. M. Eiffel alone appears to have obtained some 
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33 millions, less 5 per cent. paid to MM. Artigue, Hébrard, 
and Reinach. On Wednesday, M. Stephane, secretary to 
Baron Reinach, stated “that the latter dictated to him a list 
of persons implicated in the Panama affair, and, putting it 
in an envelope, told him to address it and take it to M. Clé- 
menceau. He believed that the note handed to the Committee 
by M. Andrieux was a copy of the paper in question, for he 
remembered the names of Barbe and Rouvier; but he could 
not remember any other names. He left the note at M. Clé- 
menceau’s house.” M. Clémenceau was, therefore, called in, 
and absolutely denied ever having received the list. The in- 
cident caused great excitement, but at present there is no 
evidence beyond the statement and the denial. 


On Saturday last, M. Tirard, the French Finance Minister, 
introduced, and on Tuesday the Chamber passed, a very 
remarkable Bill, under which the maximum issue of Bank 
of France notes is to be raised from three-and-a-half 
to four milliards of francs. The public, it seems, was 
becoming annoyed at having all payments made in coin 
since the Wednesday previous to the introduction of 
the Bill, owing to the Bank having reached the limit of its 
note-issue. It is said, indeed, that had the Government not 
intervened, large bank-notes would have been at a premium. 
Considering that a depreciation of Bank paper is an almost 
universal sign of political crisis, this is a very remarkable fact, 
and shows that no one in France seriously believes their 
political institutions to be threatened. The French people have, 
we suspect, an unconquerable belief that whatever else may 
happen, four things will always remain,—the Bank of France, 
the Administration, the Academy, and the Legion of Honour. 
It must be remembered, however, that the Bank pays not in 
gold but in silver when it pays in coin, and that silver is heavy 
to carry. 


A White-Book in regard to the affairs of Samoa, which was 
presented to the Reichstag on Monday, gives some curious 
facts as to the working of the Tripartite control. It will 
greatly interest lovers of English literature to know that Mr. 
Louis Stevenson’s allegations in regard to the state of affairs 
in Samoa are substantially borne out by the German 
official reports. The conduct of two men he specially 
denounced as incompetent,—M. Cederkrantz, the Swedish 
Chief Justice, and Baron Senfft von Pilsach, President of 
the Municipal Council of Apia. We gather further from 
the Times leader of Tuesday, that the delightful story that 
Baron Senfft von Pilsach actually brought an action against 
himself before the Chief Justice, is corroborated. As head of 
the Municipality of Apia, he could not tolerate the illegal 
acts committed by himself as adviser to the King, and, there- 
fore, as village Hampden of Samoa, he sternly “took the 
law” of that Court minion,—himself. 


The Times of Tuesday gives an interesting account of the 
present state of the pension problem in America, drawn from 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior. The annual de- 
mand for Army and Navy pensions has now reached the 
portentous figure of £33,000,000, for that is the estimate for 
next year. In other words, the American people are spending 
more money on their Army and Navy than any of the effete 
Monarchies of the Continent, and without having anything to 
show for their expenditure. The worst part of the gigantic 
pension list is, however, that it tends to rivet Protection on 
the people of the United States. The pension policy was, 
indeed, devised with this cynicalintent. Only geta deficit, said 
the men who grow fat on Protection, and it will be impossible 
to do away with the tariff in a country incurably impatient of 
direct taxation. This was the policy adopted in 1890. Since 
then, the money required for pension appropriations has risen 
by £15,000,000, and a deficit of some £2,000,000 has actually 
been achieved. Most assuredly the victory of Mr. Cleveland 
and common-sense was justified. 


An American expert, Mr. Hamilton Smith, contributes to 
Tuesday’s Times a very remarkable report on the Witwaters- 
rand gold-fields, which shows that their richness has not 
been exaggerated. ‘There have often,” he tells us, “ been 
mines of short length, far richer than those of the Rand, 
but nothing approaching them has ever been seen so far as 
regularity and extent are concerned.” Yet the area of the 
gold-field, as a whole, is very small, the basin in which the 
gold-bearing reefs are to be found being only some eleven miles 





long. From this basin, however, Mr. Hamilton Smith calculates 
that there are ninety-seven million tons of gold-bearing quartz 
still to be won—quartz with a gold-value of £215,000,000. Ont- 
side this district of eleven miles, the veins are still auriferous, 
and may be calculated as capable of producing enough to bring 
the total gold in the Witwatersrand fields up to £325,000,000 
in all. 


Another memoriil bust to Carlyle was unveiled in the 
central branch of the Chelsea Free Library on Wednesday. It 
was a bust taken from the studio of Sir E. Boehm. A Chelsea 
free library is certainly a very appropriate place for a bust of 
Carlyle, who was an omniverous reader, and might have made 
great use of such a library at Chelsea, when he first went to 
live there, if it had then existed. But these occasions for 
gossiping about Carlyle are multiplied too much. It is very 
likely that he has written in his “French Revolution” the 


| most remarkable and characteristic book of his century; but 


he has done almost as much to compress the thought of his 
century into the deep but narrow grooves to which his own 
thought was habitually confined, as to deepen and intensify 
it. The hero-worship lavished on him is becoming a little 
extravagant, not to say idolatrous. He impressed on us 
some great truths and some not inconsiderable falsehoods. 
There is a time to keep silence and a time to speak. Surely 
the time to keep silence about Carlyle,—for an interval at 
least,—has fully arrived. 


Lord Justice Bowen delivered a very striking address on 
popular education to the Working Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street, last Saturday, which he made a kind of criti- 
cism on Professor Mahaffy’s recent article on the superficiality 
and poverty of the education from which so much is expected. 
Sir Charles Bowen did not deny that superficiality and 
poverty; indeed, he conceded it, and remarked that, though 
you may polish pewter till it shines, you cannot transform 
it into silver. Education had reached a high level in many 
nations whose civilisation had ultimately collapsed. “The 
hope entertained by the advocates of popular education is not 
that it will accomplish everything, but that it will do some- 
thing.” The literary taste of a half-educated public, he 
evidently did not greatly admire. ‘“ Memorials are erected to 
every one who will only die in the odour of respectability, 
We write long biographies of Nobody, and we celebrate the 
centenaries of Nothing.” Still, though popular education is 
not very deep or very thoroughgoing, it will do something if 
it only introduces men to the great minds of former ages, and 
so creates a deeper sympathy between them and the smaller 
men of the present generation. Even University professors, 
Sir Charles Bowen suggested, would not effect as much as 
this, if they take their stand tco jealously on the pedantry of 
learning, and do not put learning to its proper use, by pro- 
moting a genuine communion bet ween ourselves and the great 
men of other days. 


On Thursday, Alderman Ben Tillett was committed for trial 
by the Bristol Bench of Magistrates, for exciting the people 
of Bristol to riot, and on other similar charges. The chief 
evidence against him was the depositions of the police, which 
will be thoroughly tested, of course, when the case comes 
before the regular Court. 


Fanny Kemble, the niece of Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble, 
and daughter of Charles Kemble, died last Sunday night in 
London, at the age of eighty-three. She was not a great 
actress herself, but she was full of enthusiasm and poetical 
feeling, and her few published poems show a good deal of 
intensity of passion and vivacity of expression. She married 
a Southern planter, Mr. Pierce Butler; but it was not a happy 
union, for she was a devotee of liberty and he a slave-holder 
with the usual prejudices and some of the failings of the class, 
and she obtained a divorce. When she returned to the stage, 
she did not regain her early popularity, and she was better 
known in England by her Shakespeare readings and her lively 
reminiscences than by her rather limited powers as an actress. 
She was full of a rather noble ideality. And the aspiration 
of one of her poems, “ Better be cheated to the last, than lose 
the blessed hope of truth,” was certainly fulfilled in her life, 
though it was rather at first than at last that she had many 
painful illusions to undergo. 
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THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


se young Khedive has been learning a lesson in the 

working of the political Constitution in which he is 
called upon to take a part. That a lad of nineteen should not 
be able fully to understand the working of so complicated a 
piece of mechanism ought not to surprise us. It would, in- 
deed, have been little short of a miracle if Abbas Pasha had 
got through his first two years of power without learning, in 
the rough school of experience, the limits of his authority. 
The political situation in Egypt, though complicated, is, 
however, quite within the comprehension of an in- 
telligent youth, who is said, while at school in Vienna, 
to have made a special study of “ political science,” and we 
have no doubt that he will ultimately learn to govern as 
wisely and as well as his father. The only difficulty in re- 
gard to a true comprehension of his position by the young 
Khedive, lies in the fact that it is not correct to say that 
the Khedive is either a real or a nominal ruler in Egypt. 
He is something of both, and how much or how little he 
partakes of the one or the other has never been laid down 
in black and white. The limitations placed on the power 
of the Khedive are of two kinds. First, those that are 
imposed by the European Powers as a whole; and next, 
those imposed by England in virtue of her military occupa- 
tion of the Nile Valley. The limitations imposed by Europe 
as a whole have chiefly to do with the financial position, 
and with the legal rights of resident foreigners, and these 
are for the most part well ascertained, and are acted upon 
every day. Those imposed by England are, on the other hand, 
general in character, and are seldom acted upon. Indeed, 
they are, as far as possible, kept out of sight and not 
alluded to. For all that, however, they are perfectly real 
and perfectly admit of being expressed and acted upon 
when necessary. Thus the Khedive is only his own master 
when he does not infringe the limits set by the Powers 
and by England. What are these limits set by England ? 
They are that the Khedive shall govern his country well 
and reasonably, and shall not imperil the welfare of his 
dominions by any act of misgovernment. But this answer, 
of course, suggests another question. Who is to be judge 
whether an act by the Khedive imperils the welfare of his 
dominions? In all matters, except those of the first 
importance, the Khedive. In matters of moment, the 
British Government. In other words, the British Govern- 
ment do not interfere, except in the last resort; but 
when they do interfere, they say the final word. They 
will bear inconveniences in the work of government 
rather than impose their own opinions upon the Khedive ; 
but whenever inconveniences fester into wrongs, they 
claim the right to intervene. There is no sort of doubt 
about our attitude in this matter. It was put in black 
and white, and in the plainest possible way, by Lord 
Granville eight years ago. Writing to Sir Evelyn Baring 
in 1884, he said :—‘I hardly need point out that, in im- 
portant questions where the administration and safety of 
Egypt are at stake, it is indispensable that her Majesty’s 
Government should, so long as the provisional occupation 
of the country by English troops continues, be assured 
that the advice which, after full consideration of the views 
of the Egyptian Government, they may feel it their duty 
to tender to the Khedive, should be followed. It should 
be made clear to the Egyptian Ministers and Governors of 
provinces that the responsibility which, for the time, rests 
on England, obliges her Majesty’s Government to insist on 
the adoption of the policy which they recommend, and 
that it will be necessary that those Ministers and Governors 
who do uot follow this course should cease to hold their 
offices.” That is still the policy of the Foreign Office, as 
the Khedive has discovered experimentally. No doubt it 
is arguable that these words do not preclude the Khedive 
from appointing any Minister he chooses, and that, there- 
fore, Abbas was in his rights in turning out one Ministry, 
and putting another in its place. This, however, is a mere 
matter of words. If the new Ministers would have pur- 
sued the same policy as the old, there would, of course, 
have been no excuse, as there would have been no ground 
for objecting. But that was practically impossible. The 
Prime Minister appointed by the Khedive, Fakhri Pasha, 
was only three or four years ago dismissed from office for the 
determined attempts made by him in his Ministerial capacity 
to prevent the reform of the judicial administration in Egypt, 





ville’s declaration, Fakhri Pasha was a second time rightly 
removed by means of English influence. The Khediye 
chose to appoint a Minister whose policy would be un. 
acceptable to England, and unacceptable on matters about 
which compromise was virtually impossible ; and, therefore 
we were obliged to show him that he had exceeded his 
powers. The true position, indeed, is almost exactly analo. 
gous to that which exists in the case of the most inde. 
— of the Sovereign Princes of India. We have as 
ittle to do as possible with the government carried on 
the great Feudatories ; but we lay down one essential rule, 
—that their policy must not be such as to inflict injuries 
upon their subjects. As a rule, this leaves the Prince 
free to choose his own Ministers. When, however, he 
chooses men whose government will obviously be opposed 
to his own true interests, we, in effect, veto their appoint- 
ment. Abbas Pasha had probably not yet realised this. He 
has now, however, come face to face with an authority which 
is exercised so wisely, so judiciously, and so considerately 
by Lord Cromer, that it is usually well-nigh invisible, 
but which, nevertheless, is a reality. Let us trust that 
the Khedive, having found out the range of his power, 
will have the good sense to reconcile himself loyally to 
the existing position. The day when Egypt may be able 
to stand alone will not be postponed, but hastened, by a 
loyal co-operation with England; and he will find that 
as long as he consults the true interests of his subjects, his 
actions will be as unfettered by England as if he were am 
absolutely independent Sovereign. 

We rejoice to see that no attempt was made by those who 
are hostile to our occupation of Egpyt, to censure Lord 
Rosebery for bringing the true position before the Khedive 
without delay. Those who propose that we should confess 
to a mistake and evacuate Egypt at once, have a clear and 
definite line of policy to advocate, and even those who dis- 
agree with them, as we do, can realise that it is an attitude 
for which something can be said. To remain in Egypt, how- 
ever, and not to insist upon our policy being adopted—that 
is, the policy of reform and good administration—and upon 
our will being obeyed in the last resort and in essential 
matters, would be the height of folly. To place ourselves 
in a position of responsibility, and then to try to avoid that 
responsibility, would be nothing less than madness. It was 
because we did not forbid the Egyptian Government to send 
Hicks Pasha to the Soudan, though we were at the moment 
occupying Egypt with an armed force, and so really re- 
sponsible, that we became involved in the Soudan Campaign 
and all its attendant expenses, dangers, and difficulties. 
Depend upon it, if we had now allowed the Khedive to 
choose anti-English Ministers, while at the same time re- 
maining the nominal masters of Egypt, some analogous diffi- 
culty would have arisen. It is a question of do or not do. 
Either let us leave Egypt, or let us insist that our work in 
the interests of Egypt shall not be destroyed and an intoler- 
able situation created. But it is idle to talk of leaving 
Egypt at this moment. Not twenty votes could be got 
for such a policy in the present House of Commons. This 
being so, it was most fortunate that the Government 
determined that there should be no drifting, — no 
attempts to dawdle out of our difficulties by letting 
things alone. The Khedive has been taught, once and for 
all, that he must govern Egypt, not in accordance with 
the traditions of the Pashas to whom justice unsold and an 
administration free from corruption seem an infamy, but 
in the interests of his subjects as a whole. Here alone is 
the line of safety and prudence, as long as we stay in Egypt. 
France may be unfriendly and may pose as aggrieved, but 
it would have been the supremest folly to try to conciliate 
her by allowing official maladministration to prevail once 
more in Egypt. The Government, for their wise, swift, and 
certain action, deserve the congratulations of all sensible 
Englishmen. They have shown that they can make up 
their minds at a crisis, and act without delay ; and that is 
the first and highest duty of the men to whom the care of 
the State is committed. 





THE IRISH UNIONISTS AFTER HOME-RULE. 
ie letters which we publish in another column con- 
firm a belief which we know to be widely expressed 
in Ireland, that if we ever pass an Irish Home-rule Act, 
and betray, as the Irish Unionists will think it, our Irish 
allies to their foes, instead of remaining the advocates of 
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an English policy in the Irish Parliaments of the future, 
they will turn round upon us and become our most 
strenuous and formidable foes. Of course, we all know 
that there is no bitterness like the bitterness of loyalty 
and love despised and rejected, and that would be the 
first and uppermost feeling in the minds of the Protestants 
and moderate Catholics of Ireland when they had at last 
convinced themselves that England had really turned 
her back upon them, and left them to fight out their 
battles with the Nationalists alone. But the forecast 
of which we speak is not founded on the mere anticipa- 
tio of a sudden rush of angry pride or wounded 
feeling. We may take for granted, if we please, that 
that would soon be past and exhausted. Ulstermen 
are a great deal too shrewd, and a great deal too canny, 
to injure deliberately their own prospects in order to 
revenge themselves on us for our desertion. — Whatever 
they may now think that they will do, they will not risk 
inflicting what they believe to be a serious wound on their 
own interests, simply in order to make those who have 
deserted them, suffer for their desertion. Ulstermen would 
not be the strong race they are, if they were willing to 
subordinate their own highest interests in life to the 
craving for a moment of revengeful exultation. It would 
bea much more solid motive than this which would in- 
fluence the loyalists of Ulster and the other provinces in 
taking up an anti-English attitude, if they once felt clear 
that they had been definitely abandoned to their fate. 
They would then, no doubt, take careful stock of their 
political position, estimate shrewdly how they could best 
secure themselves a powerful influence over the policy of 
the new Irish Parliament and Ministry, and mould it 
in such a way as to make the Nationalist majority, 
not only disinclined, but afraid to quarrel with them, or to 
infringe their religious and moral rights. 

How would they best be able to effect this purpose ? Cer- 
tainly not by getting the reputation of hanging back with 
reverted eyes to the old days of the English and Unionist 
policy. These would be gone for ever, and without leaving 
anything but soreness and the sense of ingratitude behind. 
There is no policy so hopeless and unpopular in any country 
as the policy which leans upon an external influence which 
is not only alien but menacing. Now, that is exactly what 
the English influence would be in an Irish Parliament 
committed to the experiment of Hume-rule. What England 
could do would be pretty well limited to the work of 
undoing all that had been done, and restoring by force 
what she had by statute previously abolished. In the Irish 
Parliament and Administration itself, so long as they 
lasted, English influence would be excessively weak, and 
would have to take refuge in a negative attitude,—that is, 
in throwing cold water over every attempt to foster and 
encourage a new national life. Now, a policy of impotence 
as far as the present is concerned, of habitual self- 
depreciation, of political pococurantism and helplessness, 
never yet had a popular vogue in any assembly. It is of 
the very genius of a popular body to be hopeful, if not 
sanguine, to have confidence in itself, to hold out some 
bright prospect to those who elected it and started 
it on its course. You might as well expect a steam- 
engine to depreciate and disavow the significance of steam, 
as a popular assembly to depreciate and disavow the 
significance of popular choice. A Parliamentary party 
that professes from the first to proclaim the helpless- 
ness of the Parliament of which it is a _ part, 
to anticipate its speedy dissolution, and to predict 
the restoration of the power by which it had just been 
abandoned, would be merely still-born. No such party 
could even exist. The Ulstermen might stand aloof alto- 
gether and refuse to take part in the Irish Parliament, 
so long as they saw any chance that they could maintain 
that attitude ; but when once they had given up all pro- 
spect of aid from England, and had consented to sit in the 
Irish Parliament, they could not by any possibility manage 
to sustain an anti-patriotic attitude,—an attitude, too, of 
sympathy with a power which had deliberately abandoned 
them. That would be a sheer impossibility. Let them 
once come in to the Irish Parliament, and they must per- 
force find the means of appealing to Irish pride and 
Irish self-respect. And then the question would at 
once arise what that means should be. Of course, it 
must be in great measure dictated by the interests 
of the province which they represented. They would 
be obliged to resist anything like Roman Catholic 





dictation. They would be obliged to resist anything 

like oppressive commercial and financial legislation, 
any policy injurious to the Ulster manufacturers or the 
Ulster export and import trade. In order to resist either 
religious or commercial oppression with effect and success, 

they must find some subjects on which they could effectually 

appeal to the new Nationalist spirit, and, of course, they 

would find it at the expense of the Power which, in their 

belief, had abandoned and betrayed them. They would take 
the lead of the anti-English policy, so far as that policy did 

not tend to suffocate Irish trade and Irish manufactures. 

They would not, and could not, adopt a policy of Protec- 

tion, because a policy of Protection would extinguish their 
trade, and throw themselves open at once to fatal retalia- 
tion; but, on any subject on which English pride was- 
sensitive and tenacious, on any subject which involved the 

friendly relations of the two States, on any subject of 

national dignity, on any subject like the recruiting of the 

English Army or Navy, for instance, in Ireland, we should 

find the Ulstermen out-Herod Herod in their attacks om 
the people who had spurned their proffered loyalty and 
bid them go, when they had professed their earnest desire 

to stay. We do not deny, of course, that the sagacity 

of Ulstermen would be too great to keep them out 

of anything like renewed intrigues with France, or over- 

tures to the United States. Ulstermen would not be so 
foolish as to ask again for a French expeditionary force, or 

to conspire with the Clan-na-Gael, so as to give Englanda 
new pretext for overrunning the country in a new civil 
war. There would be no popular folly of that kind in 
Ulster. But we should find no party in the Irish Parlia- 
ment so shrewd in placing obstacles in the way of Irish 

recruiting for the English service, no party so shrewd in 
making the work of the English Receiver-General of Irisk 
taxation difficult, no party so shrewd in finding grounds 
of protest against the demands made on the Irish people 

by the vendors of Irish land, as the Ulstermen. Here would: 
be the means of promoting an Irish patriotism that would 

not injure the local interests of Ulster, and here they 
would exercise their practical energy and tenacity to the 
full by putting spokes in the wheel of English policy. The 
Ulstermen would have the spirit to go far enough, and the 
prudence not to go too far. They would avoid the gasconad- 
ing of the Southern Nationalists, and give Irish patriotism 
a bone and a muscle which would be essential for dealing 
with the suzerain power. We can imagine no party that 
would be more formidable to England in case of Irish 
Home-rule than the party led by such men as Colonel 
Saunderson or Mr. Macartney or Mr. Lea. These would 
be the men who would be animated by the sorest spirit of 
anti-English feeling, and who would yet have so much of 
the English solidity and practical sense that they would 
command English respect and prevent Irish blundering. 
We might cease to think of Ireland as a fruitful English 
recruiting-ground if we had once set the Ulstermen heart 
and soul against us, and we can imagine few more serious- 
blows to English power than such a result as that. 





MONARCHICAL DREAMS IN FRANCE. 


HATEVER else the Panama business has done, it has- 
made the position of the Constitutional Right one 
of great anxiety. Until the recent disclosures, there was- 
no question but that their action in coming over to the 
Republic was at least practical and businesslike. It was 
open to the Monarchists to object to it on principle; tc 
say that, with Cato, they would rather be beaten in a 
good cause than victorious in a bad one; to profess 
their disbelief in the possibility of the Republic coming 
to any good. But even while they said this, they were 
conscious that their scepticism was regarded by the world 
as a piece of pure fanaticism. To be a Monarchist had 
become a respectable form of political suicide. Those 
whom nothing but a de jure Government would con- 
tent, might cling to their dreams if they would; but men 
who had to live and work in the France of to-day, must 
look out for a Government which had fact, and not merely 
right, on its side. The Constitutional Right were Repub- 
licans because France had unmistakably pronounced for 
the Republic. 

It is impossible for the Constitutional Right to use this 
language now. ‘They may still be convinced that they 
have taken the right course. They may still hold that 
patriotism and prudence alike justify the choice they have 
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made. But they can no longer count on the reluctant and 
grudging admissions of their old companions. In the 
opinion even of competent observers, there is room for 
doubt whether the Republic will last. It is still in undis- 
puted possession of the political field, but it is profoundly 
discredited. The Constitutional Right can still draw the 
distinction between Republican institutions and Republican 
administration, which has already served them so well. 
They can say that the Panama scandals are merely another 
proof that the Republic has fallen into bad hands. But 
though they may maintain this as loudly, and even as 
confidently, as before, they can no longer maintain it with 
the same sense of general acceptance. There are some 
who think that the Panama scandals prove more than 
this,—that they do really show the essential weakness 
of Republican institutions. If this view is correct, 
the Constitutional Right are the most unfortunate 
of men. They have parted from their old friends 
and their own convictions just at the wrong moment. 
If a restoration is brought about, there will be pardon and 
oblivion for every one but them. Enemies may be for- 
given, and even taken into confidence and favour; but 
there can be no place under a revived Monarchy for men 
who did not despair of a new day until just before the 
sun rose. This, we may be sure, is already the language of 
the Monarchical Right among themselves, and the seceders 
must be very certain of themselves and of their country- 
men if they are never troubled with any such fears on 
their own account. They are still an appreciable group 
in the Chamber, and, as appears by his letter to M. de 
Mun, they have still the Pope on their side. But as 
regards the Chamber, we can hardly doubt that if M. 
Ribot had broken with the Radical Party as decisively six 
months ago as he has broken with it now, the contingent 
of seceders from the Right would have been a good deal 
larger than it was in the division on the Vote of Confidence 
the other day. M. Robert Mitchell’s excellent speech 
was made with every show of assurance that he was 
taking the only line-which is open to a rational Con- 
servative who has to take politics as he finds them; 
but of those who listened to it, many probably, who 
three months ago would have welcomed his words as the 
expression of an accepted and obvious fact, were now only 
half convinced. 

If we ask how much truth there is in these revived 
doubts as to the stability of the Republic, the chief fact 
we are confronted by is the absence of any pretender com- 
petent to turn them to account. If either the Royalists or 
the Bonapartists could bring forward a leader who had a 
particle of popular fibre about him, things might be dif- 
ferent. The Count of Paris is now paying the penalty of 
his acceptance of the part of a Legitimist King. We do 
not say that it was open to him to play any other part. 
The sacrifice alike of friends and of traditions which 
would have been involved in the formal subordination of 
his pretensions to the will of the nation, may have 
been greater than it was possible for him to make. But 
his maintenance of his hereditary claim has, we may 
fairly believe, impressed the French people with a pro- 
found distrust of any restoration effected for his benefit. 
A Parliamentary Monarchy must be content with a 
Parliamentary title, and a Parliamentary title does not 
admit of being defended against the will of Parliament. 
Frenchmen may be of many minds as to the kind of 
Government they want; but they have shown remarkable 
unanimity as to the kind of Government they do not want. 
In this respect the Bonapartist pretender has the advantage 
over the Royalist. Heavy as were the burdens which 
the Imperial system imposed upon France, they were 
imposed with a technical deference to the will of the nation. 
But any superiority based on this ground is more than 
counterbalanced by the insignificance of the candidate in 
whose interest the plébiscite would be taken. We do not 
forget that Napoleon III. was an unknown quantity when 
he became President of the Republic. But Napoleon IIT. 
was at least a mystery, and Prince Jerome’s heir cannot 
rise even to that level. Moreover, Napoleon III. had 
behind him the Napoleoni« legend, resting on real achieve- 
ments, and weakened only by an honourable defeat. 
Sedan and Metz are not the stuff of which legends are 
made. 

It would seem, therefore, that if either the Count of 
Paris or Prince Victor is to occupy a throne, he must be 
placed on it by other hands than his own. 





next Restoration can have its Charles, it et ee 
Monk. And this, of course, is in itself nat an iam 
contingency. The unpopularity which has overtaken the 
Opportunist Party may not stop at the Cabinet i 
M. Carnot, either with or without his own ae 
may be replaced by a military President. We shall 
not now discuss the chances for and against te 
an outcome of the present situation. It will b 
enough to remark that, even if this were to ha hi 
there is no reason to suppose that a military Prosiint 
would necessarily play the part of General Monk. ¥ 
would probably regard the facts from one of two ‘sctnty 
of view,—the ambitious and the patriotic. If he looked 
them from the ambitious point of view, why should he b 
in any hurry to divest himself of his newly won authorit ; 
Republican forms would be perfectly consistent with the 
exercise of very real power indecd. A President appointed 
under such circumstances would be expected to make of 
his office something far more real than it has meant to M 
Grévy or M. Carnot. It offers opportunities out of which 
—supposing it safely aitained—an able and energetic 
soldier might build up a position greater than anything 
he could expect to hold in the Court of a King or 
Emperor. If, on the other hand, the new President 
looked at things from the patriotic standpoint, he 
would be at once confronted with the difficulty men- 
tioned just now. No Frenchman who has the interest 
of his country at heart can wish to add one more to 
the long list of revolutions. His first object would be 
to set up a Government which had some promise of 
stability. But in a country such as France, one essential 
element of stability in a restoration would be the character 
of the restored Sovereign. Given a King or an Emperor 
likely to govern strongly and well, and we can easily 
imagine a patriotic soldier willingly parting with his 
authority, in order to transfer it to hands better fitted 
to use it for the good of France. But in the absence 
of any pretender possessing this character, what motive 
would the temporary ruler have for laying aside his 
powers? Would he not be more disposed to appeal 
to the better and more disinterested type of Republican 
politicians to help him to make the Republic what it has 
not been yet, but what honest and capable Frenchmen 
were, until lately, hoping to make it? The weak point 
of these Monarchical speculations, is that the one pre- 
liminary which seems indispensable to their realisation, 
would probably end by realising something altogether 
different. 





SIR JOHN PETER GRANT. 


F gratitude for public services were to be gauged by 

newspaper paragraphs, the English people would have 
to be pronounced the most ungrateful on the face of the 
earth, for again and again some man who has done for the 
State work of the very highest quality is allowed to pass 
away well nigh without a word of recognition. A notable 
instance has just occurred. <A fortnight ago there died at 
Norwood, in his eighty-sixth year, a public servant whose 
record, not merely for the faithful discharge of his duties, 
but for success in the great and important tasks com- 
mitted to his care, was unassailable. The public servant 
to whom we allude was Sir John Peter Grant, who, 
as Member of Council during the Mutiny; as re- 
organiser of the North-West Provinces after the flood 
of rebellion had subsided, leaving the fabric of our rule 
a ruin; as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and finally, 
as Governor of Jamaica, after the recall of Governor Eyre, 
did work for his countrymen deserving of the highest 
praise. We do not, of course, mean to infer that the 
absence of laudatory notices really shows any ingratitude 
or neglect. Those competent to form an opinion on 
Sir John Peter Grant’s achievements, fully admit their 
importance; and no man’s memory can want a better 
monument than this. Still, it is not a little curious how 
often the governing men of the Empire are invisible to a 
public which is, in many ways, so quick to catch at great 
personalities, and, on the whole, judges so well in matters 
of character. Mountstuart Elphinstone—himself one of 
the greatest of undiscovered Englishmen—early recog- 
nised Sir John Peter Grant’s power and ability, and said 
of him that he was a man who would certainly have 
been a great statesman had his career been Engli:h 
rather than Indian. Unquestionably he was right, for 
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asian 
character which, when they are once recognised as belonging 
toa public man, never fail to win him the confidence of his 
countrymen. Sir John Peter Grant had the gift of looking 
at all sides of the question before him without having his 

ower of action sterilised. Looking at things from every 
point of view, did not lead with him to uncertainty or in- 
decision, but to strong opinions and firm resolves. He 

combined, that is, the judicial attitude of mind with 
vigour and purpose. But all history shows that it is the 

men of this temper who command in the highest degree 
the respect of the Anglo-Saxon race, just as in France it 
jg “the men of ideas” who win the national regard. 
Pym ard Cromwell, Walpole and Peel, Washington and 
Lincoln, all had this gift of ‘“level-headedness,” combined 
with vigour of will, and most of our other statesmen who 
have attained high rank have shared it in some degree. 
Hence, the possession of this quality by Sir John Peter 
Grant might have been expected to have won him a larger 
share of personal recognition. Possibly it would have won 
it, if he had not happened to live at a time when India 
was producing a crowd of military and civil heroes; and 
it is perhaps, therefore, fairest to say of him, as Emerson 
said so well of the unrecognised men in great movements, 
“for the press of knights not every brow can receive the 
laurel.” 

To prove that we are not exaggerating Sir John Peter 
Grant’s claims to be regarded as one of the great English- 
men who have helped England beyond sea, it is only 
necessary to call to remembrance one circumstance in his 
career. When things are going well, it is easy enough 
for the general public to overlook their strong men. 
There is no special need for their services, and as they 
seldom have the gift of self-advertisement, nothing much 
is heard of them. The ruling statesmen‘ in a country 
like England, with a hundred possessions which may 
catch fire and burst into a blaze in an instant, have, how- 
ever, to keep in their minds a certain number of men on 
whom they can rely to go anywhere and do anything at a 
moment’s notice,—men who, when called upon, will stand 
in the gap and face any odds or try any impossibilities. 
An emergency of this kind took place in 1866, when the 
revolt in Jamaica and the cruelties of the Governor 
and of the panic-stricken Whites threw the island into 
acondition of virtual anarchy. It was necessary to send 
out a man who could restore law, as well as order; who 
would favour neither the Whites nor the Blacks; and who 
could repair and rebuild the whole fabric of Government 
grown utterly rotten in two hundred years of planter-rule. 
The person the Cabinet pitched upon was Sir John Peter 
Grant, for the men at head-quarters knew that he was an 
ideal man for the post, and that if any one could “ pull the 
Island round,” it was he. And they proved right. Sir John 
Peter Grant, without stirring up any special antagonism, 
politically reconstructed Jamaica. Read the historical 
sketch in the official ‘‘ Handbook of Jamaica,” and under 
every heading dealing with the Administration, it will be 
found that what now exists was the work of Sir John 
Peter Grant. He it was who introduced a regular revenue 
system into the island; who established an adequate 
medical service and an efficient police force; who regu- 
lated the introduction of Indian coolies, and set up a 
school system; who instituted a survey of Government 
lands, and provided irrigation works; and, finally, who, 
with the consent of all reasonable men, did away with the 
Church Establishment in Jamaica, and arranged for its 
future continuance “on the voluntary principle.” But 
though the appointment of Sir John Peter Grant to Jamaica 
and his work there afford proof that we have not exag- 
gerated his ability, they are by no means his only or 
his most important claims to notice. He did good work 
in Jamaica, but what he had already done in India 
was of still greater moment. He was a Member of 
Council during Lord Dalhousie’s Administration, and it is 
said that he took a not unimportant share in the policy 
which led to the annexation of Oudh. The faet, 
too, that as Member of Council he fully concurred 
in Lord Canning’s attitude during the Mutiny, must not 
be forgotten, since it qualifies him to share the honour won 
by the Governor-General, who, if ever man showed moral 
courage, showed it in 1857. On the fall of Delhi, Sir 
John Peter Grant was sent to reorganise what had 
been the North-West Provinces, but what was then a 
country with all its social and political hedges and 
fences level to the ground. That he was the man chosen 


to bring order out of chaos, shows what the Supreme: 
Government thought of his capacity for governing. As 
Lieutenant-Governor of Tenet “John Peter”—to give 
him the name used by his Anglo-Indian contemporaries— 
was called upon to do several difficult things, and he 
managed to do them supremely well. The land question 
presented itself to him in its most aggravated form, for he 
had to settle the relations between the indigo-planters and 
the ryots. The net result of his legislative and administra- 
tive action was to prevent the planters imposing the culti- 
vation of indigo on the ryots against their will, and though 
this proved unpopular with the planters, his policy was 
finally approved at home. His tenure of the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal completed Sir John Peter 
Grant’s Indian service. 

We cannot give a better general description of Sir 
John Peter Grant as he appeared to his contemporaries 
than by quoting the words of one who served under 
him in India,—words written some years ago, but which 
the writer declared were inadequate for a man who 
deserved “the record of the best pen that ever was dipped 
in ink :”—* He had a wonderful power of breaking up the 
most intricate questions, and then spreading them out in 
detail; he argued with extraordinary perspicuity on all 
such points as deserved bis notice. He never considered 
any labour lost which he spent in mastering what was 
before him. He never slurred over anything, and always 
sought to do justice to the opinions of others, however 
much they might be opposed to his own. Though naturally 
gifted with much power of expression, he bestowed the 
utmost pains on the choice of his words, so as to give his 
opinions the fullest clearness and force. He never dealt in 
commonplace phrases, and was not very tolerant of those 
who did so, generally remarking that if there was nothing 
to say, nothing should be said, though he himself generally 
found that there was something to be said which was both 
original and practical, on every report which came under 
his review. He was not naturally energetic, but when once 
he took up a subject, he threw himself into it with extra- 
ordinary vigour, and allowed nothing to interfere with it 
until it was completed and as perfect as only he could 
make it.” What the writer we have quoted says as to 
Sir John Peter Grant’s style deserves special notice. 
His despatches to the Colonial Office won the praise of 
Herman Merivale, himself a writer of clear and nervous 
English, and an excellent literary critic. The Permanent 
Secretary, accustomed to the slip-shod style of the 
ordinary Colonial Governor, was astonished to have a 
correspondent whose English, as he said, “ was as good 
as Addison’s.” Most of his admirable minutes aud State 
papers unfortunately lie hidden under that mountiin of 
documents which is for ever accumulating at Calcutta; 
and that is, we fear, an oblivion absolutely complete. 
Should it be possible, however, to rescue any of these, 
they would form a fitting monument to the memory of the 
man who refounded one of the oldest of our Colonial 
possessions. 


MR. PEARSON ON THE DECAY OF NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 


R. CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, in the very 
remarkable book which Messrs. Macmillan have 

just published on “ National Life and Character,” brings 
forward evidence to prove that all the greater races of 
the world are losing ground,—that the inferior races, like 
the Chinese, Hindoos, and Malays, and the mixed races of 
the South American Continent must in the end gain upon 
them ; that the very tendencies on which we pride poate 
most,—especially the greater humanity which has rendered 
war so much less cruel, and famine so much less destruc- 
tive,—are telling in favour of the lower races ; and that the 
dream in which we have indulged that the lower races die 
out before the stronger, is a fallacy founded on the ex- 
perience of one or two non-typical cases, like the failure 
of the non-industrial races of North American Indians in 
the United States. On the other hand, in Africa and in 
tropical Asia and America, it seems that the stronger 
White races can never work and flourish, though they may 
direct and guide to some extent the civilisation of the lower 
races which do work and flourish there ; while even in 
countries which are not tropical, one of the great non- 
progressive races,—the Chinese,—are already showing not 
only great industrial but very considerable military quali- 








ties, which will secure them a great weight in the political 
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future of the world. All this is depressing enough. But 
this is not the worst. Mr. Pearson supplements his argu- 
ment from the statistics of race, by a still more discouraging 
argument from the political and social tendencies of 
modern democracy, to show that even among the great 
races themselves there is a growing tendency to the decay of 
individual force, and the substitution of what we may call 
a pallid average of humble comfort, and well-to-do secular 
content, for the great storms and struggles which have 
produced the highest form of human energy and genius. 
The State is, he thinks, rapidly taking the place of the 
Church in moulding men’s morality up toa certain average 
decency, a complacency of moral harmlessness. The 
intenser forms of religion are dying out. Intensity even 
in the form of Puritanism and Catholic asceticism is dis- 
appearing. Literature is more and more descending 
to the level of commonplace taste, and providing for 
‘the demands of the vacant-minded, rather than the 
-gatisfaction of high ideal emotions. The epic and the 
-drama have lost their hold. Even lyric poetry is losing 
some of its freshness and simplicity. The novel is more 
and more taking the place of the higher flights of genius, 
-and even the novel is adapting itself to the tastes of those 
who like simply to be amused without exerting their minds, 
‘Democracy tends to the drilling of the multitude rather 
than to the elevation of the highest qualities of political and 
individual life. The force of family ties is sensibly on the 
wane. The affections are becoming less exacting and more 
-reasonable, but also less romantic. Marriage loses in sacred- 
ness as legislation more and more provides alleviations for 
the wrongs of unhappy ties. Even commercial and indus- 
trial individualism fliesat less ambitious aims. The tendency 
of modern society is to substitute a certain socialistic kind 
of tame well-being for the greater efforts of adventurous and 
eager enterprise. On the whole, Mr. Pearson is inclined 
to expect a higher level of social order, the suppression of 
-vidlence, more and more tameness of life, Governments which 
succeed better in protecting the poor, and extinguishing all 
crushing misery and destitution ; but, by way of compen- 
sation, far less variety and intensity in human life, a lower 
class of ambitions, a poorer class of tastes, a lower type of 
physique, a lower type of energy, less religion, more secular 
decency, more tepid and placid lives. 
There is obviously a very close analogy between what 
Mr. Pearson expects in the moral world, and that anti- 
-cipation of the physicists, that the end of the world 
will come through the dissipation of the solar energy, 
the loss of concentrated centres of heat, and the uni- 
form diffusion through space of the heat which was 
once focussed in the great centre of our system. They 
tell us that all life depends on the give and take of 
heat, and that when all the heat is diffused in uniform 
strata, life will come to an end. But no competent physi- 
cist will, we think, maintain that modern science can really 
explore or exhaust the resources from which the sun’s 
heat may be replenished,—can tell us, for instance, 
what is the yearly supply of meteorites which fall into the 
sun, and how far they may either compensate, or pos- 
-sibly even more than compensate, the loss of its heat by 
radiation. They know a good deal more about the 
rate of diffusion of heat, than they do of the causes 
which bring about its concentration in fixed centres. 
And we may say the same of Mr. Pearson’s theory 
as to the diffusion and dilution of personal energy 
throughout the races of the world. We see very clearly 
how the training of the lower races of the earth is absorbing, 
as it were, much of the energy and moral intensity of the 
higher races; and more than this, how the civilising and 
driliing of the higher races themselves is absorbing a 
great deal of the energy and the moral intensity of the 
dominant characters to be found amongst the most 
cultivated classes of those higher races, and we see that, 
while the average level of humanity is being raised 
both in the higher races and the lower races, the highest 
level of humanity is undergoing a certain steady loss, or 
what politicians call a “levelling down.” All this is a 
natural and necessary part of that process of diffusion,—of 
that process of leavening the poorer elements of man’s nature 
by the richer elements,—in which, on the whole, civilisation 
seems to consist. But though we can see this, we do 
not see with at all equal clearness how new crystallisations 
of moral and spiritual power are produced, or what are the 
causes which tend to produce them. Mr. Pearson himself, 
in his deeply interesting book, warns us wisely enough 


against too hasty generalisations, whether pessimistic or 
optimistic, whether despondent or sanguine. He shows us 
how often predictions on either side have been falsified bythe 
event, how the deepest darkness has often come before the 
dawn, and how the most brilliant hopes have been utter] 

disappointed by the result. We cannot say that we attach 
any great importance to Mr. Pearson’s personal conclusion 
though we recognise to the full the dangers which he per. 
ceives in the immediate development of human society, 
No doubt, democracy tends to bring about a certain rather 
dull uniformity of life and purpose. No doubt, the mere 
multiplication of the numbers of the earth’s various popula. 
tions, has itself the effect of deluging the world with a 
sort of commonplaceness of aim and standard, which 
just because it is practical, and not too high to be more or 
less realised, is not brilliant, is not romantic, is not 
exhilarating. That is of the very essence of the diffusion 
of a higher spirit. If it raises the lowest level, it tends 
also to depress the highest; at least it sets a great 
example of mediocrity, and affords shelter which igs 
eagerly sought and used, for excusing comparatively 
poor and humble ideals. You cannot mix hot water with 
cold without lowering the temperature of the former, just 
because it raises that of the latter. But from all this it 
does not follow at all that there are no new causes at work 
to concentrate human energy, to enrich human genius, 
to restore the higher aims of human ambition. Mr, 
Pearson thinks poorly of the Chinese character, but what 
might not the tenacious and industrious Chinese character 
achieve, if it ever fell completely under the influence of 
Christianity ? What may not be the genius of the great 
Slav race, if it ever emerges from its present depth 
of despondency and discontent? Indeed, we are far 
from certain that there may not be a coming age 
for the Negro character itself,—a character full of the 
more intense elements of affection and emotion, though in 
its present undeveloped stage liable to all the lowest depths 
of superstition. We have seen to how great a civilisation 
the Franks, the Goths and Visigoths, who seemed to the 
Roman world the very embodiment of all that was 
destructive, have given rise under the tutelage of the 
medieval Church. Is there not the same destiny in store 
for very many of the races which we now call the lower 
races of the world? Ina word, Mr. Pearson’s pessimism 
seems to us to be rooted in despair of God’s providence 
much more than in the facts of human history. Of course, 
history tells us freely of the decline of one national genius 
after another. But as yet at least, there have always 
arisen successors who have in many respects surpassed, 
though in many they may not have equalled, the achieve- 
ments of their predecessors. 





BUILDING SOCIETY MISCHIEFS. 


HE accounts, which have been appearing almost from 
day to day till now, of the distress produced by the 
failure of the Liberator Building Society are most painful 
reading. They should be all the more so to any who reflect 
that such cases only exhibit in a concentrated form what 
must be going on all over the country in scattered instances 
through the constant failures of the small terminating 
building societies, too insignificant to attract anything more 
than local notice, and often not much of that. No doubt, 
the quasi-religious tone originally assumed by the “ Libera- 
tor,” gives a peculiarly unsavoury character to the frauds 
alleged to have been perpetrated. But in all likelihood, 
similar frauds have been, and are in course of being, per- 
petrated on a small scale in too many cases. And until the 
law is strengthened, they must continue fo be perpetrated. 


Not that the strengthening of the law can of itself stop 
the frauds, unless the members of such societies are watch- 
ful over their own interests. Frauds are—by no means un- 
frequently—committed in registered Friendly Societies, or 
Co-operative Societies. But whenever they do take place, 
it is next to impossible that the defrauded members should 
not share the blame, as the penalty of their own supine- 
ness. If they are alert and watchful, the law ensures 
to them, it may be said, the means of prevention, of 
discovery, or in the last resort of swift prosecution. 
For a Building Society such means are almost wholly 
wanting, unless provided by its own rules. For in- 
stance, any member or person having an interest in 
the funds of a Friendly Society has the right to in- 
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office of the Society, or at any place where they are kept, 
except that only an officer of the Society, or member or 
erson interested, when specially authorised by resolution 
of the Society, may inspect another member’s loan account 
without his written consent. In a Co-operative Society, 
this right of inspection is subject to such regulations as to 
time and manner as may be made by a general meeting. 
The refusal to allow such inspection is, in either case, an 
offence, for which the Society itself, and every officer, 
bound by its rules to allow such inspection, is responsible ; 
or if there be no such officer, then every member of the 
Committee of Management, unless proved to have been 
ignorant of, or to have attempted to prevent the commis- 
sion of, the offence; and every continued offence con- 
stitutes a new offence every week. The penalty is from 
£1 to £5, recoverable at the suit of the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, or of any person aggrieved. In a 
Building Society, there is no such right, unless provided 
by rule, and consequently no remedy for refusing to allow 
inspection of the books. No member, therefore, in the 
absence of an express rule of the Society, has any means 
of telling whether, and to what extent, if any, the officers 
are falsifying the books. 

Let us now suppose that a member of a Friendly or 
Co-operative Society, by using his right of inspection, has 
discovered matter of suspicion which he wishes to bring 
to the knowledge of the members at large, for which pur- 
pose a special meeting has to be called, and that either the 
rules do not allow of this being done, or the Committee of 
Management refuse to call one. If he can find one-fifth 
of the members to support him, or one hundred members 
when there are one thousand members, or not more than 
ten thousand, or five hundred members when there are 
more than ten thousand, that number may apply to the 
Chief Registrar, or, in the case of Societies whose opera- 
tions are confined to one of the sister-kingdoms, to the 
Assistant-Registrar for such kingdom, who may call a 
special meeting at any time and place he may think fit, 
and direct what shall be discussed and determined on 
at the meeting, which will have all the powers of a 
meeting called according to the rules, and can appoint its 
own chairman, notwithstanding any rule to the contrary. 
In a Building Society, no special meeting can be called 
unless in accordance with the rules, which may, of course, 
easily be framed so as to prevent any being called inde- 
pendently of the management. But suppose the member 
whose suspicions have been aroused does not sufficiently 
trust the intelligence or independence of his fellow- 
members generally if assembled at a special meeting, or 
that, having succeeded in getting one called, it has failed 
to grapple with the mischief,—in a Friendly or Co-operative 
Society the same proportion or number of members which 
could call for a special meeting can apply to the Chief 
Registrar or Assistant-Registrar of the country for the 
appointment of an inspector, who will examine into the 
affairs of the society and report upon them, with power to 
require production of all books or documents of the 
society, and examine on oath its officers, members, agents, 
and servants, so that light must be thrown on the pro- 
ceedings of the management. There is no power of the 
kind under the Building Societies Acts. Suppose, again, 
that, either as a result of one or both of the former pro- 
ceedings, or simply of the patent disorder in the society’s 
affairs, a dissolution becomes inevitable, and, owing to 
party spirit or other causes, it is feared to trust the 
winding-up to any one within the society or appointed by 
it—in a Friendly Society the same proportion or number 
of members may, by setting forth that the funds are 
insufficient to meet existing claims, or the rates of con- 
tribution to cover the benefits, and the grounds of the 
allegation, may obtain an investigation into the affairs of 
the society from the Chief Registrar—a much cheaper pro- 
ceeding than a winding-up by or under the supervision of 
the Court—which may be followed by an award of disso- 
lution, directing the division or appropriation of the assets. 
There is no such power in a Building Society, nor, it must 
be added, in a Co-operative Society, except that in the latter 
the appropriation or division of the funds may, by the 
instrument of dissolution, be left to the award of the Chief 
Registrar. 

These are but a very few of the cases in which the law 
provides securities for vigilant members of a Friendly or 
Co-operative Society, which are wanting in a Building 


Society. Yet really, the causes of failure in the Building | 





Society are fewer than in, at all events, a Friendly Society. 
Apart from actual fraud, they resolve themselves almost en- 
tirely into insufficiency of securities, depreciated properties- 
being kept on the books at their original value. This is vir- 
tually matter of account, to be dealt with by a sufficiently 
stringent audit. Here, again, Friendly and Co-operative: 
Societies have an advantage over Building Societies. They 
can call in the services of a Public Auditor,—not a Govern- 
ment official, but an accountant authorised by the Treasury,. 
and working on a specified scale of fees. Building 
Societies ought to be able to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of these gentlemen, and the right to call them in 
should probably be extended to a specific proportion of 
the members. All Building Society auditors should be 
bound to require at each audit production of all mortgage 
deeds and other securities, accompanied, perhaps, by a 
statutory declaration on the part of, say, two directors as. 
to the minimum value of the securities generally. 


Could the law go further, and prescribe a Government 
audit of at least the largest Building Societies ? The pre- 
cedent would be avery dangerous one. The ablest auditor 
is sometimes deceived, and, in case of failure after a 
Government audit, the State would be held responsible. 
Moreover, if a State audit were required at all, it would 
rather be for the smallest than for the largest Societies,. 
as having the least means of providing the proper safe-. 
guards and selecting the best man. Nor can any reason 
be suggested why Building Societies should be selected for 
such treatment. It must be admitted that they have no 
moral deserts like those of Friendly and Co-operative 
Societies. They are simply investment societies, large or 
small, composed mainly of the middle class, though re- 
sorted to by the better-to-do working-men ; and it must be 
admitted that their members are too often the greedy 
rather than the thrifty, and the less prudent among the 
latter. The ruined widows of the Liberator are, after all, 
those who have preferred its £3 or £3 15s. per cent. interest 
to the absolute security of the Post Office Savings Bank, 
with its facilities for investment in Consols, or for the 
purchase of a Government annuity. 

At present, Building Societies are, to a large extent,. 
lotteries; what is needed, is to turn them all into serious: 
business concerns, which some of them are, no doubt,. 
already. It is understood that the present Home Secre- 
tary has a new Building Societies Bill under his con- 
sideration. It is to be hoped that it will be drawn in 
accordance with the recommendations both of the late and 
of the present Chief Registrars, so as to assimilate as far- 
as possible the Building Society to the Friendly or Co- 
operative Society. 








GARDEN PETS. 

E shall not be suspected of any design to advocate ar 
inversion of the Salic Law in reference to the owner- 

ship of land, if we here express our admiration of the clever-- 
ness and good taste which usually mark ladies’ management 
of the gardens and grounds of their country houses. Enquire: 
in any country district where “ residents ” are numerous and 
residences agreeable, which of the latter has its grounds kept 
with the greatest beauty and finish, where are the best roses, 
the closest turf, the choicest poultry-yard, the purest-bred 
Guernsey cows, the best butter, the richest Devonshire cream, 
made by the newest and neatest methods known to modern 
dairy-science, and it is ten chances to one that the owner, and 
in a sense the author, of these objects of rural ambition, is a 
lady. The practical good sense and “finish” which marks 
feminine indoor management, bears its fruit when extended 
to the ordering of those outdoor surroundings which lend to 
country-house life its essential and peculiar charm. Not 
even under the surveillance of the “master’s eye” do- 
domestic animals of tke gentler kinds seem so happy, so- 
healthy, and at the same time so profitable to their owner;,. 
as when they are the objects of the daily and conscien- 
tious care which ladies show in securing the well-being 
of the inmates of their paddocks, poultry-yards, kennels, 
aviaries, and bee-hives. It is probably just because ladies do, 
as a rule, make their duty to these dependents a matter of 
conscience, that they are so successful, not only in the 
management of domestic animals, but also in winning the 
confidence and affection of the wild creatures which are 
naturally attracted by the quiet and shelter of gardens, 
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orchards, meadows, and ponds. Readers of Mrs. Brightwen’s 
“Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” will ascribe much of the 
tameness and confidence with which the birds and animals 
round her house rewarded the friendship of their hostess, to 
the regular and punctual manner in which their daily wants 
were provided for,—not surfeited one day and neglected the 
next, but made part of the routine duties of the country- 
house morning. In a sequel to her book now issued, under 
the title of “More About Wild Nature,” the author gives 
some further insight into the secret of winning and retain- 
ing the confidence of these garden pets, together with some 
charming illustrations of her garden itself. The fortunate 
possessor of a lake, bordered with high reed-beds and tall 
trees, with thick and tall yew-fences for shelter for the 
birds in winter, and adjacent commons and preserves in 
which pheasants and hares multiply, has more oppor- 
tunities for the encouragement of such visitors than many 
country-houses afford. But the variety and number of 
our English wild birds and animals is such that the sug- 
gestions made by a mistress of the art of animal entertain- 
ment are certain to bear fruit in any English county. Regular 
and constant supplies of food, mealworms for the robins and 
insect-eating birds, oatmeal and soaked bread, acorns, maize, 
and nuts, are a diet varied enough to attract every resident 
inland bird, except the hawks and owls, to the lawn, and 
almost to the window-ledges. Not only the usual inhabitants 
of the garden, but nuthatches, rooks, jays, and wood-pigeons 
‘seem to have been regular attendants at Mrs. Brightwen’s 
windows. Yet there are not many houses in which starlings 
-would “follow any of the family about the garden, perching 
on the shoulder of one or the other, and even when out of 
sight coming when called for.” These birds had been brought 
up by hand, but were allowed full liberty by day. They “soon 
learned to feed themselves on worms and grubs in the field, 
and were wonderfully quick at catching flies and moths. In 
summer they delighted to come into the house and seize the 
flies on the window-panes, and if they got the chance would 
steal a pat of butter from the breakfast-table. They seemed to 
have no fear, and the dogs became accustomed to them.” This 
pair of starlings did not lose their domesticity even at pairing- 
time, when most wild creatures assert their independence of 
man. They chose to build their nest ina bedroom cupboard, 
and selected for its ornament some peacock’s feathers, which 
stood ina jarinthe room. The purely wsthetic side of the 
bird-brain, shown in the ornament of nests, has more than 
once been noticed in the Spectator; but the instance now 
recorded is singular, because birds that build in dark holes, 
such as those selected by starlings as the site for their 
nest, are usually quite careless as to the appearance of their 
home. Different species of wild birds, even when so tame as to 
make it their habit to spend a certain part of each day in com- 
pany with their hostess, were found not to exhibit the same 
degree of tameness. Robins seem to have been in all cases 
the most friendly and confiding. They would freely"enter 
the house, sit on the furniture, perch on the ink-pot 
while the owner was writing, and fight with their image in 
a mirror. Some days spent recently in observing the’com- 
parative tameness of birds in a garden not unlike that 
described by Mrs. Brightwen, and also owned bya lady, seems 
to show that this boldness of the robins is normal} where 
auch efforts are made to conciliate them. Bacon was the 
civilising agent employed, and robins, blackbirds, starlings, 
chaffinches, tits, large and small, nuthatches, and a pair of 
magpies came for their three meals daily,’and exhibited a 
truly British impatience if kept waiting for their dinner. The 
robins appeared at a certain window long before sunrise, 
tapping at the glass and singing short snatches of song. 
The tits were almost as eager, but far less friendly, 
scrambling for food in an ill-bred and odious manner. 
The blackbirds were, in fact, far tamer, and the starlings 
would almost feed from the hand. During the frost they 
combined to issue a “special appeal,” and looked entirely to 
the house for their living. The only birds which retained 
their native distrust of man were the magpies. These cunning 
birds, which had been quite tame in the presence of the mis- 
tress of the house, detected the arrival of a male stranger at 
once, and for two days kept out of sight, though they had been 
feeding from the window-sills for several months previously. 
The confidence of these birds had been won in less than a year, 
and the first advances had come, not from the owner of the gar- 
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den, but from a young robin, which had struck up an acquaint- 
ance with a visitor. This friendly bird had subsequently 
maintained a wife and family entirely on contributions from 
the house, from which time his offspring have come to look 
upon the system with equal favour. 

It is not often that the smaller quadrupeds which inhabit 
English gardens can be tamed, either as indoor pets or visitors, 
The squirrel is, of course, an exception,—perhaps because, of 
all British quadrupeds, it is the only creature which is not 
wholly or mainly nocturnal in its habits. But Mrs. Brightwen 
has tamed such shy and unusual pets as the shrew, the wood. 
mouse, and the bat. Her insight into the conditions of animal 
food, shelter, and toilet has made it possible to maintain these 
delicate creatures in health, and to observe more of their 
habits than, in the case of the shrew, has yet been known. 
The supply of adequate toilet material for all animals jn 
confinement is very rightly insisted upon, though we may 
suggest that an article on the subject, which is quoted verbatim 
in Mrs. Brightwen’s pages, should be ascribed to its right 
source,—in the pages of the Spectator, and not to an “ American 
journal.” The shrew was kept in a glass globe, which is stated 
to be “quite the best kind of receptacle for small rodents, far 
better than any wire-cage, as they cannot climb or leap out, 
and do not injure their noses by incessantly pressing against 
the bars.” Dry earth was put in as a foundation, a night- 
light glass to hold water, a handful of dry grass, and some 
cotton-wool. The shrew’s first business was to make a nest. 
Like the water-shrew mentioned in the author’s previous book, 
the field-shrew was a most violent little creature, always in a 
tremendous hurry. ‘She laboured furiously, as if the work 
must be done in a given time. She took mouthfuls of the 
dried grass, and weaving it together with the cotton-wool, 
formed a dome-shaped nest, with three openings, one for 
ingress, one for egress, and one leading to her water-supply. 
Then she constructed little covered ways in and out, from the 
rest of the bedding material, and by the second day her 
bedding was all in order. These ‘covered ways’ may be 
seen in any hay-field when the grass is cut, but we always 
imagined them to be the work of field-voles. The habits 
of this shrew go to prove that these little creatures are 
the most useful scavengers of the fields. She would bury a 
sparrow, scooping out the earth beneath it, after the manner of 
burying beetles, and covering it over with grass. A dead 
mouse would barely supply food for twenty-four hours, and 
earth, blue-botile-flies, meal-worms, and slugs were all 
devoured. Want of food to satisfy this voracious appetite 
probably accounts for the numbers of shrews found dead in 
dry weather. A wood-mouse, which came of its own accord 
into the house, was kept in a glass for a month, and became 
a tame and pretty pet. It then escaped; but several months 
later appeared in the conservatory, and then came in to tea. 
The mouse lived in the conservatory, where food was left for 
her; but she continued all through the summer and autumn 
to come in to obtain extra dainties from the tea-table, and 
actually brought in a pair of shrews to join her meal. The 
long-eared bat was also tamed, though the difficulty of 
stroking a pet that would always live upside down was not 
less mortifying in its case than in that of a larger favourite, 
the “flying fox.” The list of “garden pets” which we have 
quoted by no means exhausts the number of those which Mrs. 
Brightwen has tamed so skilfully and written of so pleasantly ; 
and her success should encourage other- owners of gardens to 
follow her example. 





THE LORD JUSTICE ON THE PROFESSOR. 

Py RD JUSTICE BOWEN has applied the sweet reason- 

ableness of the accomplished man of the world to the 
task of gently rebuking the rather excessive scorn of Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy for superficial and inadequate knowledge ; 
and the University Professor may, we hope, learn from the 
polished and delicately discriminating address of the great 
lawyer that there is a kind of culture which even the profes- 
sional work of education itself will not impart,—which, perhaps, 
indeed, it tends, in some degree, to exclude,—the culture which 
not only teaches a man the intellectual nicety of well-propor- 
tioned judgment, but prevents him from crowing over inferior 
competitors in his own province who have not had the same 
advantages as himself, nay, which makes him a little ashamed 
of himself when he has said in his heart, even of those who have 


) acquired a very dubious and superficial culture indeed, “ Odi 
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profanum vulgus, et arceo,” as Professor Mahaffy seems in- 
clined to say of those who have acquired the very inadequate 
caltare which popular education has spread abroad and 
attempted to puff into a spurious sort of reputation. The 
Lord Justice has certainly displayed both his suavity and his 
yeasonableness to the utmost advantage in dealing with Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy. How tranquilly he shows his full appreciation 
of the strength of the Professor’s case, and how gently he 
makes the Dublin dignitary feel that he, too, is exaggerating 
the merits of his own privileged culture! “ Egotism,” says 
the Lord Justice, “ will spoil education as it spoils religion and 
spoils ethics.” Yet is not Professor Mahaffy guilty of a certain 
class-egotism when, “under the influence of a temporary dis- 
quietude,” he “jealously and suspiciously mounts guard ” over 
his own educational blessings, as if he were keeping “an eye 
over his own luggage at a crowded railway-station”? Even 
our daily-increasing deficiency in the power of discriminating 
between the best and the second-rate in literature, which 
is due, of course, to the great number of new judges who 
fancy that they know the best, and really hardly even know 
the second-best, scarcely tells in Professor Mahaffy’s favour. 
For does Professor Mahaffy himself get beyond appreciation of 
the second-best, when he treats elaborate University learning 
as if it were “the best,” though it is only the best when it is 
infused by that humanity, that universal sympathy for man- 
kind, to which nothing that can be even plausibly suspected 
of pedantry, can for a moment pretend? Does not Professor 
Mahaffy, in his zeal for distinguishing between the accurate 
teaching of a University and popular learning, make light of that 
sweet reasonableness without which even the most thorough 
knowledge is not, and cannot even bestow, the truest culture,— 
without which, indeed, it does not get beyond the culture of the 
pedagogue or the pedant, and fails to reach the higher standard 
of the cultivated man? Grant the superficiality of the new 
education; grant that ‘cheap thought, like light claret, can 
be produced upon an extensive scale;” grant that the “by- 
ways of literature are given up, so to speak, to the literary 
bicyclist ” who “travels in a costume peculiar to himself, and 
considers the landscape all his own.” Still, if the protest 
made against the inadequacy of the new and shallow knowledge 
is set forth in a self-righteous spirit by the representative 
of a class-egotism which rather prefers that the Universities 
should manage to keep their literary acquirements to them- 
selves, and mounts guard over their special products as a 
man at a crowded railway-station mounts guard over his own 
private luggage, it is clearly not the protest of the highest 
kind of human culture, which, like Charity, “seeketh not her 
own,” vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up. Professor 
Mahaffy does seem in a degree to seek his own, to vaunt his 
University scholarship, to be puffed up with class advantages, 
—whence it becomes pretty clear that Professor Muhaffy, 
with all his brightness and learning, has not caught the 
highest spirit of the litere humaniores. The Lord Justice 
insists, on the other hand, that learning itself may issue 
in nothing better than a new kind of egotism, unless it is 
elevated and illuminated with the largest spirit of human 
fraternity. He values learning only as the most effectual 
master-key to a deep sense of human brotherhood, only 
because it opens to us the means of sympathy with the noblest 
minds and the highest experience of the past, and thus gives 
us access to the true end and aim of human culture. He 
thinks lightly of the luxury of a new delicacy, of a refined 
taste, of a select and aristocratic emotion, so far as it gives one 
anew sense of superiority to the herd; he rates high, on the 
contrary, the wider range of human sympathy, the deeper ex- 
perience of the restrictions and limitations of one’s own mind, 
and the insight that we gain at the same moment into a new 
humility and a new source of power, to which learning alone can 
effectually introduce us. So long as learning is merely a new 
distinction, a new development of egotism, it does not give true 
culture. But so soon as it is desired because it opens to 
us a new reverence for the greater minds of all time, a new 
brotherhood with those who are higher than ourselves under 
conditions of life quite different from our own, it becomes 
the avenue to a better and wider and more subduing and 
chastening humanity. 
This is very true, and the Lord Justice gets the better of the 
Professor in his view of education. Education, while it deepens 
the sense of caste, of intellectual privilege, of that mild com- 


passion for the rest of the world, which is in secret and in | 





essence a sort of hugging of oneself, is not true culture,—is in 
some respects the very opposite of true culture. Bat is even 
that passion for human fraternity for which the Lord Justice 
pleads as the true guarantee of culture, any adequate and: 


‘final protection against this petty attitude of self-satisfaction 


from which we are seeking to deliver ourselves? Rousseau 
preached human fraternity till it became a new and vulgar 
kind of tyranny,—‘ Be a man and a brother, and show it by 
sharing your property with me, or I will kill you.’ That is 
one sort of fraternity ; but it is certainly not a fraternity that 
humanises, it is a false fraternity that hates while it exacts. 
So far as we can judge, there is no guarantee, even in the 
communion with great minds, for that reverence with which 
alone it is fit that we should salute them and learn their 
lessons. There is something more needed than communion 
with great minds, if we are not to come away from that 
communion with Horace’s feeling, “Odi profanum vulgus, 
et arceo.” We do not gain reverence merely by gaining ex- 
perience even of all the finest culture of the past. The finest 
culture of the past is very apt to become a sort of spell to 
disenchant us with the vulgarity of the present, rather than 
to give us access to that higher and better life which lies con- 
cealed beneath superficial poverty and flatness. We believe 
that the litere humaniores will prove no talisman for true 
fraternity, without that spirit of worship for what is higher 
than humanity, which presents to us human things asa faint 
reflection of an order diviner than any which has realised itself 
here. Itisthis religious attitude towards human life,—whether 
past, present, or future,—as a very imperfect embodiment of a 
divine ideal, which can alone redeem the literx humaniores from 
the spirit of what the Lord Justice calls egotism ; but which we 
should prefer to call that oligarchical fastidiousness to which 
culture, as such, is so painfully liable. So long as the humanities 
alone are in question, the humanities in the hands of a small 
class are very apt to become inhumanities, as they did with 
Horace. The Lord Justice has answered the Professor with 
that delicate and discriminating irony of which he is a perfect 
master. But the spirit of fraternity to which he appeals so 
earnestly has often been invoked in vain. And even he will 
invoke it in vain, unless he speaks in the name not only of 
human fraternity, but of that higher principle of reverence 
in which alone true fraternity can find its ground and its 
justification. 
INANE JOCULARITIES. 
HERE is nothing in the world which produces the sense 
of mental nausea more completely, or is more certain to 
turn the intellectual stomach, than the use of certain jocu- 
larities of speech with which many people think fit to adorn 
their conversation. The people who seem to find it impossible to 
speak of an unmarried man except as “a gay bachelor,” with 
whom the sea is always “the briny” or the “ herring-pond,” 
and a horse “a fiery steed,” who eternally talk about 
“Sunday go-to-meeting” clothes, and who have such phrases 
as “no extra charge,” “agitate the tintinabulator,” “ the 
noxious weed,” “the pipe of peace,” “forty winks,” and 
“braving the elements,” for ever on their lips, are capable 
of producing a sense of disgust in those who care to 
see language kept bright and clean, which is absolutely 
intolerable. It is difficult to say whether these cant 
phrases—that is a perfectly proper description of them 
—are more odious when used consciously, or unconscicusly,— 
that is, by people who believe them to be funny, and intend 
that their hearers should consider them funny, or by those 
who have merely caught them up and repeat them like parrots, 
and without any intention, good or bad. In our own opinion, the 
use of ‘‘common-form ” jocularities is most offensive in those 
who think of them as wit, though most painful in persons who 
use them unconsciously and as mere methods of expressing 
their meaning. We feel that those who try to force a laugh 
out of such expressions as “ my downy couch,” or “ committing 
matrimony,” who squirm into a smile as they ask if “ there 
isn’t room for a little one,” or who speak of “ japanning 
their trotter-cases,” might fairly be shot at sight. When 
some excellent mother of a large and beavily facetious family 
catches up, and uses almost unconsciously, such phrases as 
“ getting outside a square meal,” “the clerk of the weather,” 
“she’s no chicken,” or “put on your war-paint;” and 
when even the father mechanically talks of “ perform- 
ing his ablutions,” the sense of pathos overcomes alk 
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-other feelings. With such an exhibition before our eyes, 
we can only feel sunt lacryme rerum, and pass by with 
‘averted heads. As a rule, however, people who take to 
the use of verbal jocularities, combine the mental stand- 
point of those who try to be funny with the hollow 
prightliness of mere imitation, They have a half- 
thearted belief that they are being funny; but at the same 
time, their chief reason for talking about “ maternal relatives,” 
and “people of the masculine persuasion,” is the fact that 
they hear those with whom they associate doing the same. 
They say, “Why this thusness?” or, “A fine day for the 
-ducks!” just as they say “ Yes!” or “No!” 


As so many people are jocular without really mean- 
ing it, it may be worth while tu quote some examples 
of the turns of speech that they should avoid. In all 
probability, there are thousands of persons of most ex- 
emplary behaviour, and of excellent moral character in 
other respects, whose speech is inadvertently strewn with the 
verbal atrocities against which we are protesting, and who 
are not in any true sense aware of the shocking exhibition 
they often make of themselves. Let it not be supposed for 
a moment that it is only the “minxes” of one sex or the 
“*Arries”’ of the other who are steeped to the lips in joculari- 
ties. The use of jocularities is by no means exclusively a sin 
of the vulgar. Plenty of people who would not talk about 
“the Marquis,” or “ Lord Hamilton” when they meant “ Lord 
George,” may be heard “recruiting exhausted nature” by a 
drink from the “flowing bowl,” and declaring that they are 
«full inside,” though they have been very “peckish.” All 
sorts and conditions of men and women, boys and girls, are 
implicated in our charge, and there is no class or set that 
van be held blameless. Since, therefore, there are so many 
unconscious sinners, we propose, as we have said above, 
to select some specially bad examples of jocularities in 
order that those in need of conversion may have their 
consciences awakened, and so be brought to a _ better 
way. Those who have never yet realised that they use 
the most atrocious expressions a hundred times a day 
will be able to see themselves in a mirror, and to under- 
stand what their pet phrases sound like when presented 
‘in cold blood. We will begin with what is perhaps the 
most ghastly example in a collection of verbal atrocities 
placed at our disposal by a champion of what is sound and 
of good repute in language, thought, and sentiment. We are 
given to understand that the funny thing, when some 
one comes near to treading on your feet, is to exclaim, with 
the requisite vivacity, “Ware wheat!” ‘“ Ware wheat,” of 
course, is equal to “Look out for corn,” and so “Don’t 
‘tread upon my toes.” Anything more disagreeably foolish 
and inanely unpleaeant it is difficult to imagine. There 
‘is, of course, no harm in talking about corns, but this 
remote and feeble “jokelet”—to borrow a phrase loved 
‘by the jocular—is positively ghoulish. After this, such 
phrases as “spare my blushes,” “to indite an epistle,” “to 
be shot” (i.e. to be photographed), “as the poet hath it,” 
‘good after tea,” instead of “good afternoon,” “ playing 
the giddy garden goat,” “the best of everything’s good 
enough for me,” sound almost commendable. They 
‘must, however, be avoided like the plague, for so catching 
and so insidious is the habit of using jocularities, that 
‘@ man who begins with “spare my blushes,” is more than 
likely to end with “ ware wheat.” Another very common and 
very shocking cant phrase is, “it doesn’t suit my peculiar 
style of beauty,” and almost as bad are “O K,” ie, all 
right, “only his little joke,” “I like them, but they don’t like 
me,” “there isn’t a head-ache in a hogshead,” and “how 
goes the enemy?” There are, in addition, many single words 
which, by derivation or association, must rank as jocularities. 
‘We will, however, only cite one. Can anything be more 
horrible than the word “toothsome,” especially when applied, 
as we have known it applied, to liqueur? A glass of “ tooth- 
some Green Chartreuse” is, perhaps, the most nauseous 
form of words it is possible to imagine. It is far worse 
than that greasy phrase, ‘the succulent chop of commerce,” 
which so often passes for wit in the eating-house, when 
Runting asks Bunter what he is going to have for dinner this 
“after-tea.” 

It will, perhaps, be said that we ought not to draw 
this indictment against a whole set of words and phrases 
without giving some reason for the disapprobation with which 








we have regarded them. All people capable of forming a 
rational opinion will, we may fairly assume, agree that cheap 
and conventional jocularities of the sort we have given are 
to be condemned; but they may still like to have the sources 
of disgust analysed and investigated. In our opinion, one 
of the chief reasons why verbal jocularities are so shocking 
is to be found in the fact that they are blurred and defaced 
by usage. They were originally made of somewhat goft 
metal, and they are now blunted and rubbed into shape. 
less caricatures of their former selves. They are, in fact, 
like those worn engravings of pictures which one sees in 
sea-side lodgings. The original picture may have been 
well enough, but the ten-thousandth impression is a most 
revolting object. The shadows and lights are all run 
together, and the total effect is unbearable. When Diogenes, 
or whoever it was, asked Aristotle to take “pot-luck” with 
him, the phrase was bright and clean, meant something, and 
was sufficiently humorous. Now, however, that it has been 
used a million times, it is as greasy as one of the 50-centime 
notes that used to pass current in Italy. “Feeling below 
par,” again, may have been a tolerable Stock-Exchange wit- 
ticism when Mr. Levison first let it off at the House to an 
admiring “runner.” Now it is so sorry a joke, that in pity the 
doctors are making it into a technical expression for a condition 
of health below normal. The first boy, too, who complained 
of “a bone in his leg” had, no doubt, a right to be proud of 
his inventiveness ; but who feels inclined to laugh at it now? 
Turns of phrase intended to be comic are all very well, and 
should not necessarily be discouraged ; but they must be had 
in, as the shops say, “fresh-as-fresh.” The moment they are the 
least bit off colour, they not merely cease to amuse, but are 
justly the cause of loathing, and become things as abominable 
as eggs that have ceased to be fresh. In their case, too, no 
one has a right to act like the humble curate who replied: 
“Fresh enough for me, thank you,” when the green shade in 
his egg had made the wife of his beneficed brother-parson 
exclaim: “Dear me, I am afraid your egg isn’t quite 
fresh.” We can keep the unfreshness of our eggs to our- 
selves, but not so the unfreshness of our jokes. In addition, 
also, to those worn-out jokes whose ghosts, like the ghosts 
in Julius Cesar, scream and jibber in the public streets, and 
bear about with them a ghastly mockery of fun, there are 
jocularities which were never anything but vulgar and dis- 
gusting. They are disgusting because they are disgusting, 
and of him who cannot recognise them we can only say—if 
we are charitably inclined—as we say of a man who has no 
sense of smell, that he escapes a great deal. No doubt there 
remains, when all is said and done, a certain scope for private 
judgment. The best judges of pictures and music never quite 
agree in their censures. For example, some would condemn 
“A little bird told me” as a jocularity. To the present 
writer, the phrase is so venerable and so historic that he 
cannot place it among jocularities. It was under cover of 
this form of speech that our ancestors passed to each other 
some dangerous piece of news :— 
“ Ding-a-ding-ding, 

I heard a bird sing, 

The Parliament soldiers 

Are gone to the King.” 
That was how the news that Monk was going to bring back 
Charles, spread among the people who had grown tired of the 
reign of the Saints. To condemn the old phrase may, for all 
we know, be to condemn primitive man’s first attempt at the 
use of an indirect mode of expressing his meaning. “The 
maids who called on Hertha in deep forest’ glades,” doubtless 
found the phrase invaluable for introducing some woodland 
on dit of their own invention. 





NOISE AND NONSENSE. 

O the cause of temperance we earnestly and most sincerely 
wish all possible success ; for which reason we also wish 

that the more prominent promoters of that cause were pos- 
sessed of a finer sense of humour, or, failing that, could be 
persuaded to make a little less noise. It is an unfortunate 
thing that, however righteous a cry may be, the voices that 
make themselves most loudly heard in it belong, as a rule, to 
the people who are least worth hearing. Every good cause 
suffers, more or less, from the advocacy of noisy fanaticism ; 
and the cause of temperance suffers, perhaps, more than any 
other. It has, above all others, an obviousness which fatally 
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attracts to it all the slow-witted zealots who cannot see both 
sides of a question. There is no possible doubt about the 
miseries inflicted by intemperance, or of the enormous benefit 
which would accrue to the world if it only became universally 
sober; and to these good people, who possess sufficient intelli- 
gence to grasp that simple fact, the remedy is as obvious as 
the benefit which would be conferred. They are extremely 
impatient of slow and safe remedies, and would gladly 
wreck the whole world in order to rid it of one symp- 
tom of disease. They are equally impatient of conver- 
sion by argument, and have far more faith in the rude 
method of shouting down their opponents. In the old 
days, we suppose, they would have girded on their swords 
and convinced the world by the simple process of hewing 
down every one who was not with them. In these degenerate 
times, that easy way of converting the unbeliever is no longer 
possible, wherefore they are constrained to content themselves 
with exerting the terrorism of noise,—a process which seems 
more calculated to frighten away friends than to strike dismay 
into their foes. What, however, does certainly frighten away 
their friends is the ridicule which they have brought upon 
their cause. In their eyes, it matters nothing what a man is 
as long as he is a fanatic for total abstinence. Enthusiasm is 
the chief thing, and to it they willingly sacritice all dignity 
or common-sense. That is the easier done in that no man 
who is possessed of any sense of humour can ever be a 
thorough-going enthusiast, and a man who is totally lacking 
io that sense hardly knows whether he is absurd or not. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson affords a perpetual illustration of 
this unlucky want of humour by his persistence in 
wearing the cap and bells. Nature never intended him for 
a jester, and to no man was ever the suit of motley less 
becoming. Nevertheless, both he and his simple followers 
appear to derive the keenest pleasure from his clumsy quips 
and cranks. Rarely, however, has the ludicrous side of 
fanaticism been more evident than at the meeting which was 
held early in this week to welcome an American teetotaler, 
Miss Willard. The meeting was held at the Assembly Hall, 
Mile End, and was graced by the presence of most of the 
shining lights of Temperance. It might have been expected, 
in view of the occasion and of the natural wish of the assembled 
reformers to present their cause to the world in the most 
favourable light possible, that we should have been treated to 
some new and striking arguments on behalf of the legislation 
which they advocate, or, at least, that we should have heard 
some really eloquent speeches extolling the virtues of sobriety 
and denouncing the temptations of drink. But we must can- 
didly confess that rarely, if ever, have we read such an in- 
coherent farrago of nonsense as the report given of those 
speeches in the papers of the following morning. The ladies 
present—most of the speakers were ladies—sang each other’s 
praises in a strain of somewhat fulsome eulogy, fired off little 
gests, and told pointless stories, without, we should think, 
taking time for either breath or reflection, and the result is 
infinitely more comic than edifying. 

The meeting was held in honour of Miss Willard, magnilo- 
quently described as the “ American Apostle of Temperance, 
President and Founder of the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union,” and known in America, as we were in- 
formed by one of the speakers, under the name of “the un- 
<rowned Queen.” After a few preliminary speeches, which, 
as a Cambridge Wrangler once described “ Paradise Lost,” 
were filled with a good deal of assertion and very little proof, 
the real business of the evening commenced, and the “ un- 
crowned Queen” rose to return her thanks. Sovereigns—even 
when American and uncrowned—joke with difficalty, and Miss 
Willard is no exception to the rule. During the evening, she 
said, she had surveyed the enthusiastic crowd that had wel- 
comed her, and the thought had occurred to her mind that 
“this is the splendid everybody, which knows so much more 
than anybody. (Cheers).” We wonder whether any person 
who cheered that remarkable sentiment could translate its 
meaning, for we frankly confess our own inability to ascribe to 
it any sense which is not a distinctly unflattering one for the 
audience. However, the audience showed itself pleased, and 
Miss Willard continued. Of Lady Henry Somerset, her com- 
panion on the platform, she spoke in the warmest terms of 





praise ; indeed, Lady Henry Somerset’s recent visit to America 
had caused her (Miss Willard) “to drop into poetry :— 
‘ Lady Henry Somerset, 

Since we welcomed Lafayette, 

Never foot our shore has pressed 

Of a more belovéd guest.’ 
And all the people had said that that was so. (Cheers.)” All 
the American people, we presume. Mr. Wezg, even in his least 
desponding moods, never “ dropped into poetry ” with a more 
rare and curious grace. By the side of this humorous verse, 
her humorous tales in prose sounded somewhat flat. She and 
her audience, however, both seemed to derive great enjoyment 
from variant derivations which she gave to the mystic letters 
“W.C.T.U.,” which stood for the “ Women’s Christian Temper- 


‘ance Union.” A friend had suggested that they might stand 


for “ We come to unite:” she herself preferred, with refer n2e 
to the dramshop- keepers, that they should mean “ We come to 
upset.” Considering the disconcerting nature of some non- 
alcoholic drinks, the reading is rather an ominous one. “A 
couple of saloon-keepers were talking it over, and one of 
them said: ‘I tell you, I’ve found out what those four miseral le 
letters mean—* We'll see to you”—and ain’t they done it?’ ” 
A very sorry little scrap of wit; and even that is put in the 
mouth of a publican and sinner. If the reports of “cheers” 
and “renewed laughter” be reliable, then, indeed, must an 
audience of teetotalers be the most easily pleased in the world. 
Can it really be a fact, we wonder, that total abstinence, even 
the banishment of cakes and ale, will actually add to the 
gaiety of the world? If it is so, it is a strong point in the 
Teetotalers’ favour. We fear, however, we are yet too 
unregenerate to wish to be amused by jokes like these: 
we should feel sorry and shamed that they should move 
us to laughter, a proof that we are still far removed 
from that age of innocence to which Miss Willard hopes 
that we may return. After the guest of the evening had 
concluded her remarks, Lady Henry Somerset took up the 
wondrous tale, and gave back unstinted praise for praise 
received. She described their guest as heading “hosts of 
white-ribboned women who stood behind her in the United 
States, and in Africa, and in India, and all the world over, 
girdling the round globe with their white ribbon of blessing, 
and raising the standard of a pure life and a redeemed 
humanity. The women of England desired to come into line 
with them. This land, which boasted that the sun never set 
on her dominions, had double reasons for holding out the 
hands of love and tenderness and truth and justice.” It 
sounds very pretty, but what does it all mean? Who are 
these white-ribboned followers who engirdle the earth? What 
are the double reasons of England? When and to whom did 
she hold out the hands of love and tenderness and truth and 
justice? And what has it all to do with the Temperance 
movement? Our plodding common-sense follows this rhe- 
torical flight with difficulty. “This great and magnificent 
meeting was a token that nations were drawing into closer 
relations.” Very likely; there are a good many nations 
represented in the neighbourhood of Mile-End Road, though 
there are more represented still, perhaps, in the more 
immediate neighbourhood of the Docks. “She trusted that 
the people would never be content until they were allowed 
to exercise the privilege which belonged to the free, and 
were able to say whether the cursed drink traffic should 
remain in their midst or not.” Wherefore it would seem that 
the privilege of freedom is the power to coerce your neigh- 
bours. Is that really the Teetotalers’ conception of freedom ? 
It is not surprising that a late Archbishop, whose eloquence 
was only equalled by his political sagacity, once scandalised 
the leaders of the Temperance movement by the honest con- 
fession that he “ would rather see England free, than England 
sober” and coerced into reluctant sobriety. Lady Henry 
Somerset, however, could not sit down without contributing 
her share to the hilarity of the evening in the form of a little 
story. “They heard about the Gothenburg system and the 
Swedish system, and this man’s plan and that man’s plan. It 
reminded her of a traveller in the Western States who entered 
a shanty which called itself a hotel, and, finding a long and 
elaborate bill of fare on the table, said, ‘ Waiter, bring me 
quail on toast!’ Whereupon the landlord, pulling out his 
revolver, replied: ‘ You'll eat hash !’” An excellent story, but 
we fail to see the particular application, even though we recog- 
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nise the attitude of the Temperance reformer in that of the 
landlord who draws a revolver to make his hash palatable. 

Why is it that the leaders of the Temperance movement fancy 
they serve their cause by a cumbrous affectation of sprightliness 
and uncouth jocularity? The misery of drunkenness is no 
joking matter, and there is nothing very mirth-inspiring in a 
crusade against it. It would be uncharitable to suppose that 
their high spirits‘are occasioned by their consciousness of their 
superiority, as water-drinkers, over their non-abstaining 
neighbours. They do not render their particular virtue 
attractive to sober-minded people, and to the unredeemed 
they only offer a cause for scoffing. And what benefit do 
Miss Willard and Lady Henry Somerset imagine will accrue 
to their cause by their mutual adulation of each other on a 
public platform? They may be the nearest and dearest of 
friends, but the evidence of their admiring friendship will not 
make the world more disposed to Temperance. Both of them 
seem to be possessed of a fatal fluency of speech, which 
hurries them into the utterance of absurdities, and effectually 
destroys any chance they may have of getting the attentive 
ear of rational and thoughtful people. Stump orations, void 
of argument and destitute of any reasoning power, may 
tickle the ears of groundlings and make them laugh ; but 
they carry no conviction with them, and are worse than 
useless to the cause which they advocate. Miss Willard, we 
believe, isa very devoted reformer, and very much in earnest,— 
one, too, who has done some excellently good work in her own 
country. We wish’sincerely that her English friends had not 
presented her to us{in such a ridiculous light. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HOW WILL HOME-RULE AFFECT IRISH 
UNIONISTS ? 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SprctTaTor.” | 
Sir,—Englishmen are apt to think that Home-rule, if 
granted, will conciliate Irishmen who are now hostile, and 
that even if it offends the Unionist Party in Ireland, these 
will still for their own sakes remain under English influence, 
and be useful inZpreventing the Nationalist movement from 
drifting into an assertion of complete independence. They 
think, in short, that they will be always sure of the support of 
the one-third of the population of Ireland that now desires to 
retain the Union. Will you allow me to show that this is a 
mistake? Sir, if you take away the Union from me and those 
who, like me, desire to retain a share in the glories and respon- 
sibilities of the Empire, what do you leave us? You narrow 
our interests, you restrict our field of action, you compel us in 
self-defence to throw all our energies into the inevitable con- 
flicts, political and religious, that must ensue in this country. 
But do not suppose that you will profit by these conflicts. Do 
not suppose that you will have an English party over here in- 
triguing for English support. If you cut us off, we shall 
not be so base as to try to increase the wrongs you have 
done our country, by falsehood to her interests. You will 
have taken from us our Imperial rights; Ireland alone will 
then claim our allegiance. No doubt we shall have internal 
divisions and conflicts for a time, but in the long-run these 
will be composed, and in the meantime we shall have become 
a nation. As regards external policy, on one point at least 
there will be complete unanimity,—we shall pay no tax to 
England. Deprived of all Imperial interests, why should 
those who have been Unionists tax themselves any more for 
those interests? And as for the Nationalists, do you expect 
their gratitude to go as far asa single sixpence? No! The 
one thing in which we can all unite will be the furtherance of 
the material interests of the country. And so we shall leave 
to England the payment of the interest on that National 
Debt which she incurred for her own purposes. No country 
will want to conquer or to injure us, and why should we pay 
for an army and navy the only purpose of which would be to 
protect England and English interests. What is India to us ? 
Or the Suez Canal? Or the ambition of France? How will 
it hurt us if Russia takes Constantinople? These are ques- 
tions in which you will have deprived us of interest. Are we 
to be taxed for them ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

County KILDARE. 





{To rue Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaToR,’’} 


Sir,—There is an important aspect of the Irish Question | 


which does not seem to have attracted as much attention as 


it deserves. Supposing Home-rule to be an accomplished 
fact, what will be the attitude towards England then of those 
in Ireland who are contending for the Union now? It must 
not be forgotten that while the opposition between Unionists 
and Non- Unionists in Ireland is stronger than most people in 
England have any notion of, all parties in Ireland are, in the 
wider sense of the word, very strongly national. Perhaps the 
following extract from a letter from an Irish Unionist may 
have some interest for your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN IRISHMAN IN ENGLAND, 





“The English seem to imagine that Unionists in this country 
will always be Unionists and friends of England. They are 
mistaken. -If we are cut off from England by the act of England, 
we shall concentrate our whole attention on making the best 
fight for ourselves here, and whatever internal differences 
there may be, the external policy will be united, and it will 
be to get rid of all tribute in men or money to any external 
power, and keep our men and money for ourselves. It is 
absurd to think that we should feel bound to pay interest 
on a National Debt incurred for English purposes, or to 
enlist troops to defend England. The English have an idea that 
the Irish cannot do without England. But any country that can 
raise food enough for itself can do without another, and if the 
rest of the world be open to us, we could survive the incon- 
venience of even hostile legislation from England. But the truth 
is, that England would lose more than Ireland by such a policy. 
Iam a Unionist because of the higher advantages that flow from 
the Union, which I take to outweigh certain disadvantages. But 
if the advantages be taken away, and the disadvantages left, I 
shall bother my head no more about the Union.” 





DEANS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ ] 
Sir,—As one specially concerned with your article on 
“ Deans,” which to a certain extent include chapters also, 
may I be permitted to write a few words on what seems to me 
to be their present use and meaning ? 

Cathedral chapters are a survival from those days when 
not merely that which may be called the spiritual profit of the 
people was considered, but far more than this,—the worship 
of Almighty God. That, beyond all doubt, was the idea under 
which cathedral churches were built and a body of clergy 
maintained in connection with them. Theancient statutes and 
customs of cathedrals are directed mainly to this end, and are 
numerous and most minute. During the time of the Reforma- 
tion, all these were swept away, and the services of the Prayer- 
Book substituted, almost to be rendered, however, like the 
parson’s services—that is, musically—and equally as before by 
the cathedral body. The idea here was the same as before,— 
viz., God’s glory rather than the edification of a congregation. 
This employment for a large body of clergy might have been 
sufficient in an age of faith,—such as, however, I doubt 
whether the world has ever known; but clearly its result, so- 
far as the cathedrals were concerned, was idleness and waste. 
The work was too slight, the remuneration excessive. 

Then came the Cathedral Act of 1840, the result of the 
opening of men’s eyes to the previous misappropriation of 
large ecclesiastical revenues, and the reduction of the cathedral 
staff in most cases to a dean and four residentiary canons. 
The dean was bound by statute to eight weeks, and each canon 
to three weeks, of official residence. Yet even this did not 
really meet the case. It only lessened the evil by diminishing 
the number of comparatively unemployed and well-paid 
dignitaries. Nor do I believe that any statute or legal 
arrangement can do it. Many plans have been suggested. 
One of the most popular is to assign certain definite duties,—as 
that of diocesan mission preacher, or inspector of schools, or 
theological lecturer, to each one of the canons. I do not 
believe that this would really meet the case. Men grow old, 
and, moreover, if idly inclined, would do their work per- 
functorily. 

The true and only way of making cathedral bodies useful, is 
to select for them men of tried competence, and whose heart 
is in their work, and leave them to find out how best to employ 
that freedom, which a deanery or residentiary canonry pro- 
vides, from parochial and other duties of necessity. Given 
such men, and I feel confident that their presence in any 
diocese is of the greatest possible advantage. There is much 
for them to do, which men otherwise occupied could hardly 
undertake, both as regards the special duty of his cathedral, 
and work of a more general kind. 

Take the fabric itself of any one of our noble cathedrals. 
, I very much doubt whether the “custodian” of which your 
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article speaks would have gathered together the large sums 
of money, and expended the love and care which are now 
making them a real glory to the nation, and that without any 
demand on rates or taxes or other national resource. 

Or, again, as to the services,—which, as you rightly say, 
should be “ the most splendid attainable.” Here, too, as any 
one conversant with cathedrals knows, much thought and 
counsel are needed—on the part not of the organist only, but 
of the chapter also—to provide and maintain the requisite 
men, boys, and music. In many cathedrals a most acceptable 
Sunday-evening service has been instituted, and supported 
entirely by the efforts of the dean and chapter. In one 
cathedral with which I am best acquainted, the Sunday 
services are as follow :—Holy Communicn,8; matins, followed 
by Holy Communion and sermon, 10.30; sermon without 


service, 3; Litany and anthem, 4; evensong and sermon, 6.30.. 


I donot see how much more than this can be got into the day. 

There is, moreover, connected with several cathedrals— 
Lincoln, Ely, Wells, Truro—a college for theological students, 
and good old-fashioned theological libraries, to which the 
clergy of the diocese have access. Then, over and above all 
this—for such a body there is ample diocesan work—all kinds 
of charities, societies, and the like, may, and do, find their 
headquarters in the cathedral cities, and give ample employ- 
ment to those who there reside. Lastly, there are hospitalities, 
not unwelcome, to be exercised towards clergy, for whatever 
purpose, visiting the mother-church of the diocese; oppor- 
tunities of showing practical sympathy with the many needs 
of the parishes in the diocese; the support of churches, 
schools, and the many institutions for good, which in these 
stirring days spring up on every side; sermons to be preached 
at home and abroad; addresses at public meetings; and the 
selection of fitting men for the livings in the patronage of the 
chapter. 

I grant that it is possible for a dean to be merely what you 
describe—one who appears in his state on Sundays, and occa- 
sionally in the week—but so strong is the force of public 
feeling at the present time, his “sin” would most surely, 
and in a very unpleasant manner, “find him out.” Once 
more, then, I say, let the right men be chosen; and the 
“‘decanal,” or “capitular,” function is anything but a 
sinecure, and will amply justify its existence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Deanery, Lincoln, January 11th. WILLIAM BUTLER. 





THE NEW RADICALISM. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Your admirable articles on the Meath elections might 
be, perhaps, fairly supplemented by the following extracts 
from the Lyceum, the intellectual organ of the Dublin 
Clericals :— 

“To give a more apposite example, suppose that a Parlia- 
mentary candidate presented himself in Meath with the pro- 
gramme of Cavour...... would Mr. Justice O’Brien still 
maintain that ‘no question of moral obligation’ for the voters 
would arise, and that ‘the conduct of a voter’ who helped them 
by his votes, would not be a sin?” 

And, again :— 

“We have shown further, that the exercise of the franchise in 
Meath, as elsewhere, may involve grave moral obligations—obliga- 
tions under sin, even mortal sin; that it may in certain cases be 
mortally sinful to vote for or against particular Parliamentary 
candidates, and that when such a case occurs it may be the duty 
of a confessor to intimate his obligation to a penitent, and deny 
him sacramental absolution should he refuse to comply with it.” 

Now, Sir, many people may dislike the present policy of the 
Italians, who seem to be most cynically upholding in Lorraine 
the very tyranny from which they were themselves delivered 
by France; but it does seem a little hard to send every voter 
that may believe in a united Italy to Hell for all eternity, and 
it is a curious form of British Radicalism that would hand 
over five millions of their fellow-citizens to a régime whose 
intellectual aspirations are given us in this review.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Ireland, January 13th. WALTER SWEETMAN,. 





CICERO AND CASSAR. 
[To THE EpITorR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I cannot but think that your critic of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s “Tragedy of the Cwesars,” if he would impose on 
himself the task of reading carefully Cicero’s letters from his 
proconsulate, would modify the opinion expressed in his 





interesting review, that Cwesar might have combined with 
Cicero, instead of thwarting him. All that was most im- 
portant in the conduct of a Roman is shown there at its very 
best. And what a hateful picture it is, even so! What must 
have been the ordinary Governor, when Cicero could make 
the concessions there depicted to the cruel rapacity of Brutus ? 
It is nothing to the purpose that Cicero himself did not cost 
the provincials a halfpenny. What we have to consider is not 
what he did, but what he permitted. It is the imperial 
government of Rome which makes up all that, according to 
our ideas, is worthy of the name of government at all. Look 
at a map of the Empire; compare the area which a Roman 
thought mere material for pillage, with that which he recog- 
nised as the domain of citizenship; and then, remembering 
that the dealings of a Cicero with a Scaptius present the high- 
water mark of Roman justice over that larger area, allow—it 
is surely inevitable—that any change was a gain which broke 
down that barrier, and forced the Roman to test a single 








standard by his own experience.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. 
BOOKS. 
——_>——- 
DEAN CHURCH’S CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY 
SERMONS.* 


THERE are few sermons in our language which surpass 
those of the late Dean of St. Paul’s in beauty, and, so far 
as the present writer’s knowledge goes, so much as equal them 
in the atmosphere of peace which they diffuse. Isaac Williams 
used to say that the most powerful of Newman’s sermons 
stirred up a certain anxiety in the mind, that the hearer or 
reader felt as if Newman were embarking on a quest, the end 
of which it was not quite easy to anticipate, as if, indeed, 
Newman’s own answers to his own questions were only pro- 
visional, and would some day be superseded by other answers. 
There is some truth in that remark as to many of Newman’s 
most powerful sermons, though we do not think that 
it applies to all of them, nor even to the majority. But 
it is never true of Dean Church’s. In these you always 
feel the evidence of a mind riding at anchor, and yet 
keenly alive to all those difficulties which, as Cardinal New- 
man declared, did not collectively imply a single doubt. 
Dean Church had much of Newman’s unequalled power of 
probing those thoughts which interfere with,—or one may say, 
diffract,—religious faith. But he had, perhaps, even more 
than Newman’s power of showing how, in spite of those inter- 
ferences and chromatic disturbances of religious faith, or 
perhaps even in consequence of them, the faith grows deeper, 
as the field of vision is more and more adequately surveyed. 
Take, for example, the singularly fine sermon on “ The Light 
of the Epiphany,” in which Dean Church dwells on the great 
sense of loss which every passing year brings with it, and yet 
the gain which is inevitably associated with and involved in 
that loss. Even the manifestation of Christ, he says, was a 
glimpse of light withdrawn almost as soon as it was flashed 
upon the earth :— 

“« A little while, in the world’s long history, men saw Him, and 

their hands handled Him, and their ears heard Him; their sick 
bodies sprang to health under His power, their dead heard His 
voice and lived. And again, a little while, and they saw Him no 
more ; He came not to stay, but to disclose Himself, and to go; 
and the world and mankind were left, to the end of time, to re- 
member and to think of the overwhelming manifestation which 
had once been made to them. So is the light vouchsafed to us 
here. It is given us but in part, in broken lights, in glimpses 
most clear, most wonderful, most imperfect. It is given, not to 
sight, but to remembrance; given us to remember if we will, to 
forget, also, if we choose: it is the knowledge of heaven, but 
received on earth, and with the limitations of earth; the know- 
ledge of One, really so near, seemingly so remote, of whom, in our 
deepest and truest selves we are sure, but whom, in our outer, 
surface life, we are unable to see, unable to point out, unable fully 
to prove. For the Infinite Majesty is not here; and it is of Him, 
His Person, His Will, His Doings, that the reflections come down 
into this little life of ours.” (p. 91.) 
And then he goes on to show that, without those visions which 
become memories,—those memories which become new visions, 
—we ourselves could not be made new in the way in which it 
is essential that we should be made new, if we are to have an 
immortal life of divine growth :— 

“ We will accept the great law of ceaseless change, for the com- 





* Cathedral and University Sermons. By R_W. Church, sometime Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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pensating power which it brings along with it, amid the vicissi- 
tudes of circumstance, of changing in character and soul, from 
what we are to what we would be. We will say to ourselves, ‘I 
change with all things,—I must change: this awful fact of my 
nature follows me everywhere, whether I willor no. But I can 
change within, not by necessity, but by choice. I can change 
from my old and dead self, to a new and higher self. Amid the 
wreck of what is taken from me,amid the ruins of what I was and 
what I loved, I can also, if I will, leave behind the restless desires, 
the sordid meannesses, the dark self-deceits, the miserable 
treacheries of the years that are past. I am meant to change, I 
must change, if I am ever to be what I was intended to be;— 
change from weakness to strength and purity, from random care- 
lessness to self-government, from the standard of the world tothe 
standard of Jesus Christ. That dread discipline of change from 
which I shrink, is God's order for the training of the soul, as it is 
for the trial and training of the race. If that which He has pre- 
pared for man is ever to come to me, it must be by the passing 
away of all that is old,—by its passing, through the overthrow 
and agonies of change, into that over which change shall have no 
more power,—the kingdom which cannot be moved,—the ever- 
lasting peace of God.’ ” (pp. 93-4.) 

The “overthrow and agonies of change!” It would be im- 
possible to find a truer and finer expression for the pangs 
which are produced by the rending of old ties, and the 
apparent evanescence of the most inspiring visions. Yet it is 
“ expedient” for us that those visions should not only be given, 
but should be partially and temporarily withdrawn. As Christ 
himself said: “It is expedient for you that I go away.” It is 
only by the transfiguration of the light in memory that we 
fully discern what it was,—only by the loss of its brightness 
that we learn to divest ourselves of those flaws and faults in 
our own selves which rendered its loss so inevitable, and the 
renewal of its lustre so distant. 

That sermon is one illustration of the manner in which Dean 
Church turned the shadows on our faith into stimulantsof faith. 
Let us take another illustration from the fine sermon on “ The 
Condescension of Our Lord.” How many there are who have 
felt the Incarnation altogether too great to be believed, a con- 
ception which baffles and bewilders, and, in short, almost 
shatters the human intellect which attempts to grasp it. But 
how does Dean Church turn the question? He makes it the 
great guarantee of reality and sincerity in human character, 
by virtue of its overwhelming magnitude :— 

We find it so hard, even in our moments of retirement and 
secret thought, to shake off the empire of appearances ; it is so 
easy, so tempting, it saves such trouble, to be content with some- 
thing short of the genuine truth, in our judgments, in our argu- 
ments, in our expressions of opinion: nay, in those devotions 
which no man sees, which we need not offer to God unless we like, 
how often have we to confess that we have been satisfied,—con- 
sciously, deliberately satisfied,—with a poor make-believe of seri- 
ous prayer. But in the presence of the awful reality of the In- 
carnation there is no room left for ‘shadows of religion ;’ and we 
commemorate it year by year, that we may try to impress more 
and more on our minds, how stern as well as how gracious a truth 
itis. It can be the foundation of no idle and dreamy and senti- 
mental religion. So tremendous a fact in the history of mankind 
cannot be consistent with any religious system, or any religious 
practice, which does not feel its keenness and its force. It is too 
great, too definite, too solid a thing for a religion of words, and 
phrases, and formulas, repeated till they lose their meaning ; for 
a religion of understandings, and fictions, and conventionalities ; 
for a religion of mere forms, and orderly, impressive ceremonies. 
If it has doctrines, they mean what they say. If it has Sacra- 
ments, they are no figures of things past and absent. but assur- 
ances of things present. If it has worship, it sets us before the 
throne of God. If He,the Lord who ‘humbled Himself,’ has 
promised to be with us, He is indeed with us. If He has told us 
anything, we must take Him at:His word. And in the presence 
of such a fact, nothing but soundness and honesty of character 
can stand. It is the only hope of our manifold shortcomings and 
failures, but it will not allow us to act a part, or amuse ourselves 
with mere fine sentiments. We cannot, in our dealings with 
others, with ourselves, with God, suffer unresisted the continuance 
of what we have felt to be unreal and hollow, without learning 
one day how terrible it is to ignore what we claim to believe.” 


In other words, the Incarnation is not too great to be true, when 
it is so great that it makes ustrue. In precisely the same atti- 
tude of mind, the attitude which seems to have the power of 
diffusing the very spirit of peace, Dean Church treats that 
greatest of all events, the coming of the Holy Spirit, which 
our Lord promised as the only means by which his own 
departure could be made up, and even more than made up, to 
his disciples. It was expedient for them that they should lose 
him, he said, for without ceasing to depend upon his personal 
presence and authority, they could not experience that re- 
newal of their whole nature, that awakening of a new spring 
of life and confidence in them, which was to supersede in them 
the almost childlike dependence on personal example and per- 








sonal love. And does not history assure us that this Wwas'@ 
real event? The Dean does not illustrate this point, as ke 
might have done, from that contrast between the Gospels and 
the Epistles, of which some of the assailants of Christianity, 
—notably, M. Renan,—have made so much. Bat in the fol. 
lowing fine passage, he suggests the true answer to what those 
assailants have said :— 


“The coming of the Holy Ghost was as much a new thing in 
the world as the Incarnation and Sacrifice of the Eternal Son 
Each is equally a part of what, in our human way of thinking. 
appears to us as God’s supreme effort, in the infinite seriousness 
of His love, to recall and reclaim His creatures which had gone 
astray. It was not enough that man should have before him. 
visibly manifested before his eyes, the perfect image of the good- 
ness, the wisdom, the stainless beauty of the love and holiness 
of God. Our own hearts tell us too well that that may be. 
before our eyes and minds in vain; may be gazed at and 
not felt; may be felt and not loved; may be loved, but 
with a wayward, fickle, and barren love. Something more was 
wanted than even the life of the Incarnate Son, than even the. 
thought and the story of the Crucified, if hearts like ours were- 
to take in their lessons. The whole history of the race, unti? 
the fulness of time came, shows how little resource men had in 
themselves for keeping up, much less for raising the standard 
of purity, of faith, of truth. What they needed, what they had 
not, was power within them, and not only lessons without them.. 
And that power, that new and unknown gift to man, from hig 
Father in heaven, was the promised gift of the Holy Ghost.. 
Almighty God had come to him in the flesh: Almighty God came 
to him also in the spirit. Man found that he had a light and 
strength within his soul, which not only made the look and value 
of all things new, which not only gave him, as he never had it 
before, the higher aim, the better mind ; but which enabled him, 
as never before, to fulfil it, to tread down sin and resist tempta~ 
tion.—The history, the proof, of this astonishing moral revolution 
is written in the Epistles of the New Testament: compare with 
that, anything that was known before, of man’s attempts at 
righteousness, and you feel that you are passing into a new 
condition and idea of lite, new in purpose, new in hope, new 
in realisation. Compare the civilised world of Horace and 
Virgil, and Cicero, with that enthusiasm for goodness, for holiness,, 
for likeness to Jesus Christ, which set in after Pentecost in the 
early Church, and never was altogether quenched again—and 
which, mistaken and ill-directed as it often has been, is one of 
the most marvellous facts in the history of mankind ; and no one 
can say that the change is an imaginary one. Whence, but from 
Him, those new features of human character—new, at any rate 
and absolutely unknown before in the whole Gentile world, which 
followed the coming of the Holy Ghost; that new faculty, that 
new idea, so familiar to us, so unheard of till He came, except to 
the Psalmists of Israel, which we call, the love of God; that new 
readiness, that new passion of unselfishness, which led men like 
St. Paul to spend and be spent for love of the souls of men?” (pp. 
187-89.) : 

That is the real answer to such works as M. Renan’s 
St. Paul, and to such books as Not Paul but Christ, in 
which the same jealousy, as it were, of the comparatively 
imperfect influence of the Holy Spirit over frail human 
minds, was expressed in contrast with its perfect embodi- 
ment in the life of him who was the Word made Flesh. 
And yet that was exactly what the world needed, — not 
merely the exhibition of divinity itself as it shines through 
the nature of man, but the renovating power of that divine 
life as it restored and re-created the disordered and 
turbid hearts of actual men. “The ugly little Jew,” as M. 
Renan delighted to call St. Paul, who has given us so marvellous 
a picture of the renovating influence of the Holy Spirit on 
himself in his Epistles, is not, and of course could not be, a 
radiant whole like the central figure in the Gospels, for the 
Gospels depict one without sin, and the Epistles one whom 
the Holy Spirit was cleansing from sin and passing through 
all the various, and more or less painful and passionate, 
stages of a regenerated life,—a recovery from despair. But 
without the Epistles, and especially withput St. Paul’s 
Epistles and St. John’s, we should have had no early picture 
of the vast transformation which the Holy Spirit effected when 
it took the place of Christ’s personal example in the infans 
Church. Of course, human nature in the process of regenera- 
tion is not the same luminous and stainless object as that which 
the Gospels depict. How could it be, when its very subject was 
the story of « reforming and transforming influence, not the 
reflection of a heavenly presence? The very function of the 
Epistles is to show Judaism,—or rather, Jews,—undergoing 
the radical change which the Spirit was to bring ; and as Christ 
never underwent that change, but simply showed us the nature 
into which ours was to be changed, without the Epistles 
we could never have seen that gradual remoulding of humar 
nature which the Holy Spirit was sent to effect. Nor is it 
without significance that we should have that remoulding 
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presented to us in fuller detail in the apostleship of him who 
had never known Christ in the flesh, than it was in any of 
those who had been his personal disciples; for St. Paul, of 
course, was in a position far nearer to that of the great multi- 
tude of Christians of all ages than either St. Peter, St. John, 
or St. James. The Dean, therefore, put his finger on the 
very phenomenon which is most characteristic of the re- 
novating work of the Holy Spirit, when he referred to St. Paul’s 
Epistles as containing the first great testimony to the working 
of the new leaven in that measure of meal which it is ulti- 
mately to permeate throughout. 

Of the Dean’s new volume of sermons, these two are a fair 
specimen. Dean Church’s seem to us the finest sermons 
published since Newman’s, even Dr. Liddon’s rich and eloquent 
discourses not excepted,—and they breathe more of the spirit 
of perfect peace than even Newman’s. They cannot be called 
High Church or Broad Church, much less Low Church ser- 
mons ;—they are simply the sermons of a good scholar, a 
great thinker, and a firm and serene Christian. 





REVOLUTION AND REACTION IN MODERN 
FRANCE.* 

THE oscillations of the political pendulum that was set in 
motion by the overthrow of the Ancien Régime in France, and 
its passage between the poles of Revolution and Reaction,— 
that is the subject which Mr. Lowes Dickinson has undertaken 
to explain for English readers in a form at once short and 
comprehensive. The attempt is a difficult one, but it is not 
too much to say that Mr. Dickinson has succeeded. We know 
of no book by means of which a person of intelligence, 
unacquainted with French history, could so easily be made to 
understand the causes and the general drift of the French 
Revolution. In spite of its shortness, the book is alive with 
interest, and in reading it we experience none of that feeling 
of oppression which belongs to the Abstract. Mr. Dickinson 
avoids, with great skill, the curse of most small books on great 
subjects. He is not always talkingabout things and neverletting 
us see the things themselves. Wherever possible, he brings us 
face to face with what is concrete and real, and avoids abstrac- 
tions. For example, when he wants to show how entirely at 
variance were the preaching and the practice of the Revolu- 
tion, he is not content to tell us so in general terms of long- 
winded rhetoric. Instead, he quotes the very words of the 
Declaration of Rights on which the Revolution was founded, 
and then puts in contrast to them extracts from the laws and 
decrees of the Convention, or from the speeches of the Revo- 
lutionary leaders. To say that a set of men did not act 
up to their principles, leaves the reader cold and untouched. 
It has a very different effect to tell him how the Declara- 
tion of Rights laid it down as a fundamental truth, that 
“no one can be accused, arrested, or detained, except in 
the cases determined by the law, and according to the forms 
it has prescribed;” and yet how the Convention set up a 
Revolutionary Tribunal which was emancipated from the 
usual forms of law, took cognisance of indefinite political 
offences ; and passed the law of “ suspects,” which made “sus- 
pects” triable by the Revolutionary Tribunal, and defined a 
“suspect ” as “any one who has shown himself a partisan of 
tyranny or federation; any one who cannot prove that he has 
performed his civic duties ; those of the ci-devant nobles who 
have not constantly given evidence of their attachment to the 
Revolution ; public officials who have been suspended or dis- 
missed either by the Convention or by its commissioners, and 
have not been reinstated.” By this means, we get really close 
to the spirit which prevailed during the Revolution, and do 
not see merely a reflection of a reflection. 

To read Mr. Dickinson’s account of the hundred years of 
Revolution and Reaction through which modern France has 
passed, is to realise that the evil effects of the Revolution 
were due to three things. First must be named the inability 
of the French temperament to understand and accept a 
compromise. The French are unable to act in that ad- 
mirable spirit which has always enabled the English Whigs 
to say to the English Radicals :—* You want to go the whole 
way to Windsor, while we only want to go as far as Hounslow. 
Never mind that, however. As long as we can, let us keep 
together.” Suchanagreement would be an abomination alike 
to the French Moderate and the French Radical. Neither will 
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agree to move an inch in company with the other till it has 
been made clear that their goals are identical Next and 
allied to this is the French love of what is logical and exact. 
It is impossible to read French history and not to be 
always exclaiming, with Hamlet, “ How absolute the knave 
is!” There must be no give and take, no making the 
best of things. It is for ever aut Cesar aut nullus. If the 
reformer cannot have everything arranged in a precise, 
comprehensive scheme of amelioration, he will have nothing 
to do with reform. In the same way, the Conservative will 
not lift a finger to save an institution unless it can be 
saved entire. “Sint ut sunt aut non sint.” “Let them be as 
they are, or let them perish altogether.” A touch of the 
spirit which pervades the famous Irish “bull,” and which 
prompted Sir Boyle Roche to declare that “a part, nay, the 
whole, of the Constitution should be sacrificed to preserve the 
remainder,” might have saved France an infinity of woe; but 
that touch is never forthcoming. As Burke pointed out of 
the Jacobins :—“ They would rather domineer in a parish of 
atheists, than rule the whole Christian world.” The third 
political difficulty which France has encountered rests in the 
fact that no Frenchman ever seems to feel the necessity which 
made the Duke of Wellington declare “that the Queen’s 
Government must be carried on,” even if those who 
carried it on were forced to swallow their most cherished 
political opinions. No French Reactionary would loyally serve 
the Republic, and carry Radical legislation, in order that the 
State should be saved from a violent crisis. In truth, these 
difficulties all spring from one source,—the division of France 
into social and intellectual divisions, between which there is 
neither the sympathy of approbation nor that of comprehension. 
The noblesse socially keep almost entirely apart from those who 
are not noble by birth, or have not been, as it were, adopted 
into the noble caste as a reward for support rendered to the 
interests of the noblesse. In a still more marked degree, the 
ideas of one set of men suffer no modification by contact with 
the ideas of another set. The only régime—that of Louis 
Philippe—based on a compromise of ideas ever tried in France, 
had not a friend, and was so ridiculously weak, that it only 
lasted its eighteen years by a sort of miracle. It was so 
feeble, that it was literally shouted out of existence by 
the first mob that cared to challenge its righttorule. France, 
in a word, is a mixture of two chemical elements which 
will not amalgamate, and which every now and then 
show their essential hostility by an explosion. But though 
this has been the history of the past hundred years, 
there seems some hope that the future may be less stormy- 
The pendulum is swinging less widely than it did, and the 
notion that all compromise is treason, all opposition rebellion, 
seems dying out. Who knows but that in time, “ the Govern- 
ment which divides us least” may become “ the Government 
which unites us all”? 

This working of this idea, that all compromise is treason, 
all opposition rebellion, is to be traced on every page of Mr. 
Dickinson’s book. We cannot, however, trace it here, but 
shall give instead a passage from his concluding chapter. It 
is an excellent example of his vigorous and thoughtful style, 
and will prove to the reader that we have not taken by any 
means too favourable a view of his book :— 

“The title ‘Republic,’ in fact, does not signify in France any 
unusual measure of liberty, nor any extreme application of demo- 
cratic institutions; what it does signify, is a break in continuity = 
it is the method, rather than the result, that distinguishes France 
from England, and in politics the method is at least as important 
as the end; for while it is often said, and still more often believed, 
that the end justifies the means, it is much truer, and much more 
frequently illustrated, that the means destroy the end. The whole 
history of modern France is a comment on this text; it was her 
fate, rather than her choice, to adopt the method of force; and 
what has been the result? After nine changes in the form of 
government, seven violent revolutions, and two occupations by 2 
foreign enemy, rent into fractions from within, shorn of her pro- 
vinces from without, having slaughtered, proscribed, and alienated 
section after section of her population, she has attained at length, 
under the name of the Republic, a measure of liberty confessedly 
neither so full nor so secure as that which has been evolved, almost 
without shock, under the English Monarchy. Such is the material 
achievement of the Revolutionary method ; and not less remark- 
able has been its effect on the political character of the nation: of 
parties it has made factions, of governments, tyrants, of oppo- 
nents, conspirators : those constant and happily complementary 
types, the Radical and the Tory, it has exaggerated into their 
sinister caricatures, the Jacobin and the Reactionist; each in turn 
the fury of which the other is the prey, they fly or pursue, alter- 
nate, in their shifting dance of death; each a fanatic, one of the 
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future, the other of the past, one of the inadequate idea, the other 
of the imperfect fact, both universalising their own conception to 
an absolute and peremptory law, in their passion for the ‘ what,’ 
indifferent to the ‘who’ or the ‘how’ or the ‘when,’ claiming 
universal suffrage as a means to the tyranny of a sect, and com- 
bining to annihilate their adversaries as a prelude to annihilating 
one another, confused in proportion to their shallow lucidity and 
dishonest in proportion to their tense and acrid zeal, seeing in 
themselves no less than society and in society no more than them- 
selves, now in power and now in opposition, but everywhere and 
always ominous and disastrous, they have proclaimed themselves, 
alike by their words, their methods, and their ideal, the curse of 
the mother-country they claim to represent and the ruin of the 
civilisation they profess to regenerate or to save: bred, in the 
beginning, of revolution, in their turn they engender it ; against 
them, throughout the century, the Moderates struggle in vain.” 
This quotation leads us to the first of the two unfavourable 
remarks we must make in regard to Mr. Dickinson’s book. 
His sentences are often of a length which would have 
made even Milton feel ashamed. It is by no means 
uncommon to find but three full-stops on a page. No 
doubt the sense is always clear, for the pause is there, though 
the full-point is not. This excuse, however, is only an aggrava- 
tion of the offence. Mr. Dickinson could easily have rested 
our eyes and minds, if he had chosen, by turning semi-colons 
into full-stops, and yet he has deliberately refused to do so. One 
more complaint, and we have done. Mr. Dickinson, on one or 
two occasions, gives quotations without references. That isa 
very grave mistake in a history book ; and if his work goes into 
the second edition, which it most undoubtedly deserves, he will 
do well to see that his authorities are always given. With this 
much of grumbling, we must take leave of a book which no 
one who wishes to clear his mind on the political history of 
France should omit to read. 





MR. WAUGH’S STUDY OF TENNYSON.* 

WE are glad to understand that this book is no consequence 
of the Laureate’s death, but the result of careful preparation 
and study beforehand. Indeed, it is clear upon the face of it 
that it was written as the result of thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive observation ; and however much we may disagree at times 
from Mr. Waugh’s views and verdicts, he has his reasons to feel 
and give for all of them. If too much has already been said 
and written about Lord Tennyson, it is the inevitable fashion 
of the day, and his lofty place among the poets neither is nor 
will be any more affected by it than was Wordsworth’s by the 
negligence and want of notice which, after the contrary 
fashion of that time, ensued upon his loss. It matters as little 
as his peerage, one way or the other. His never-failing study 
and conscientiousness, his sympathy both with the progress of 
science and the fixedness of faith, are the great and leading 
characteristics agreed upon and noted by all, in their bearing 
upon his strong and enduring vitality, his fidelity to his poetic 
mission, and his rich, sonorous, and direct method of poetic 
speech. 

We must confess ourselves directly at issue with Mr. 
Waugh on the main conclusion which he draws as to the 
genius of Tennyson having worked steadily onwards and 
upwards till it found its truest and best groove, at the 
last, in the drama. That the poet was at his greatest as a 
dramatist appears to us a pure paradox. It is as easy as it 
may be partially true, and as it is certainly very idle to refute, 
to say that “the English drama of the day is constructed upon 
an uniform scaffold, and the fashion of its building cannot be 
altered with impunity,” and that “technical construction is 
before all things expected.” If that be so, and that Tennyson 
“has always refused to frame his work to the orthodox 
pattern,” it appears to us that neither the poet nor those who 
love him best, can wonder at his want of success upon the 
stage. It would be less than justice to Mr. Irving not to say 
that he did the best that could be done both for Queen Mary 
and The Cup, and the latter especially will linger in the 
playgoer’s memory as a very beautiful thing. In most re- 
spects, moreover, it conformed to the standards more than 
Mr. Waugh would admit, and probably owed its measure 
of public favour more to that than to anything. For, in one 
word, The Cup “moves.” And with all respect both to the 
established criticisms, on the one hand, and established com- 
plaints on the other, the great essential of an acted play is 
movement. The very word “drama” means something to be 
done. Movement sums up all,—construction, method, and 
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the rest. From start to finish, Shakespeare’s great acting 
plays are movement. We are plunged in medias res with the 
Ghost in Hamlet, the brawls in Romeo and Juliet and Othello 

the “evictions” in Lear. And, if we except The Cup, the lack 
of movement is everywhere in the Tennysonian drama. For 
ourselves, we cannot but feel it even of the characters in his 
plays, as well as of the scenes. They are full of fine 
thoughts in noble words; but as human beings, some. 
how they stand still. In truth, as sometimes happens, 
Tennyson’s best plays are not in play form, and his worst 
are. Dora and Enoch Arden, the first of which was very 
gracefully dramatised by Charles Reade, are both good 
plays in little, while The Promise of May is as impossible as 
it proved to be. Nor do we ourselves much care that a poet 
of the Tennysonian stamp should face the rough ordeal of the 
footlight public. The Queensberry incident jars even in the 
telling. And it is curiously illustrative of the gap between 
the worlds on the two sides of the lights, that Mr. Waugh 
selects as an instance of the inadequacy of criticism where 
Tennyson’s plays are concerned, a passage not from those of 
the usual dailies and weeklies, but from the business organ of 
the theatrical profession, the Hra. 

From the deeper, or, at all events, difficult point of view— 
that of human characterisation—again, we cannot agree with 
our author that the poet’s strength is the dramatic. They 
are shadows, and not realities, the Harolds and the Philips, as 
they move before us,—in words and narrative beautiful 
exceedingly, but not flesh-and-blood people moved by flesh- 
and-blood instincts, and enacting flesh-and-blood things. The 
pure and superhuman Arthur of the “Idylls” is a type very 
much of the Tennysonian method as of the Tennysonian stan- 
dard. Recognising in that noble series of poems the fact that 
we are dealing with a purely ideal and imaginary time, we still 
feel a little as if contemplating humanity from afar off, not in 
date only, but in construction. The spirit of the age seems 
to us more human and more alive when it moves before us 
in Scott’s noble ballad-poem, the “ Bridal of Triermain.” 
There are real men and women, with actions and metre alike 
defective at times, but more true to us somehow from a 
dramatic standpoint than the beautiful abstractions of Tenny- 
son’s incomparable verse. Considered as an epic, which Mr. 
Waugh rightly views as essentually the nature of the “ Idylls,” 
moving, as he says they do, from a definite starting-point to a 
clear and distinct goal, to which the isolated stories move in 
a connected and progressive narrative, there is, we think, no 
doubt that the “ Idylls of the King” will be finally regarded 
as the poet’s most complete and enduring achievement. 

The cause and the incidents of Tennyson’s prosperous life 
are fully and sympathetically told in the book before us, side 
by side with the course and progress of his work. Never had 
man more completely the advantage of knowing what he 
meant to do, and doing it. It is very interesting, from this 
point of view, to read of his comments upon other poets,—con- 
temporary or not, whether to be regarded as rivals or no. 
They are free from all ill-nature, but mainly directed to the 
one standard quantity and quality. Wordsworth would have 
been much greater if he had written much less; Shelley’s 
lyre needed care and pruning; Swinburne had made of him- 
self a pipe for the music of words; and Browning should 
have taken infinitely more pains to be understanded of men. 
Two things Tennyson considered as alone surviving to bear 
a poet’s name down the stream of time,—clearness of expres- 
sion and polish of workmanship. And to conciseness and 
elaboration together he vowed himself from the first. 

“Wanted, a poet,” was almost as true when,in 1842 Tenny- 
son burst into fame, as it is now when Rumour can fix upon 
no Laureate absolutely fit to succeed him :— 

“The time was ripe,” writes Mr. Waugh, “ for a literature that 
should fuse together the characteristics of the last two epochs, 
should temper Shelley with Wordsworth, and dilute Byron with 
Rogers. It wanted a poetry, too, which, while it worked the old 
elements into combination, should take to itself the spirit and 
sentiment of the moment. The hour was an hour of struggle, of 
contest between doubt and faith, an hour ef religious controversy 
and scepticism. But the prevailing note was faith, faith rising 
like a phoenix out of the ashes of doubt, and soaring heavenward. 
This was the spirit of the hour: it was also the spirit of Tenny- 
son’s poetry. It is interesting to notice how the field was clearing 
for him. In 1822 Wordsworth issued the ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ 
but after that date ‘ Yarrow Revisited,’ in 1835, was his only im- 
portant publication. In 1834 Coleridge died, after nine years’ 
silence, and Crabbe, the minute photographer of pootry, had been 
dead two years. Samuel Rogers’s last great work, I/aly, was pub- 
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lished in 1828, and Southey was devoting himself exclusively to 
prose at the time of Tennyson’s appearance. The same was true 
of Thomas Campbell, and also of Moore, who, in 1842, had pub. 
lished no poetry for nearly twenty years. Sir Walter Scott had 
died in 1832, and two slighter but extremely popular writers, Mrs. 
Hemans and Letitia Elizabeth Landon (‘L. E. L.’), in 1835 and 
1832 respectively.” 

Barring our old friend the phcenix, this is an interesting 
passage. The new poet was to be “mercilessly psycho- 
logical” in order to succeed. In 1833 appeared “ Pauline,” 
in 1844 the “Drama of Exile,” in 1842 the two-volume 
collection of Tennyson’s poems. “ Robert Browning, Elizabeth 
Barrett,and Alfred Tennyson were the voices of the new era, and 
the clearest and most direct utterance was that of Tennyson. 
The age recognised him first as its prophet ; and as soon as it 
knew him, it weleomed him.” The recognition, however, seems 
to have been an uncertain affair, if the famous Laureateship 
is to be taken as a test. In 1850, “In Memoriam” was pub- 
lished, and Wordsworth died. But it appears that Samuel 
Rogers and Barry Cornwall were both approached, and inti- 
mated unwillingness to accept, before Tennyson was named ; 
and that, while Browning and Mackay were mentioned, Leigh 
Hunt felt disappointed at being passed over. It was pretty 
and apposite of the Athenxum to suggest, in Mrs. Browning, 
a woman-laureate for a woman’s reign. But in this case, the 
reign of woman was celebrated in another happy fashion, by 
the marriage of the poet in this the year of his Laureateship. 
The story of the engagement and marriage is told as in- 
terestingly as that of his youth and friendships; and it is 
curious to learn that the first result was to make him 
withdraw into himself more than ever. “ He never writes,” 
said his friend Fitzgerald, “nor, indeed, cares a halfpenny 
about one.” But critical friends did not regard the work 
of this time with favour. Fitzgerald thought “In Memoriam ” 
gave the sense of “being evolved by a poetic machine 
of the highest order;” and he was only one of the many who 
believed that Tennyson’s youthful work was in the end to prove 
his best. The public, however, agreed that “The Princess ” 
and two volumes of collected verse were enough to prove his 
title to the Laureate crown, and in 1851 Tennyson made his 
first appearance at Court in Rogers’s Court-dress, borrowed 
for the occasion, and put on at Rogers’s house. It seems 
that Wordsworth had borrowed the same suit, and dressed in 
it at the same place,—a curious double illustration of the 
* poetic temperament.” To “dress Laureates, though thou 
be none,” would have been an appropriate motto for Rogers. 
Tennyson’s poetic disregard of personal appearance in costume 
is often amusingly recurred to, down to the undergraduate’s 
“chaffing” question on his taking his degree, whether his 
mother had called “ Alfred dear” early. Indeed, Mr. Waugh’s 
book is full of very pleasant and harmless personal gossip, 
which serves appropriately to set-off the criticisms and 
extracts upon which the more serious part of it depends. 
From Lord Russell to Mr. Gladstone, he seems to have 
been the study and the wonder of Ministers, and deliciously 
characteristic is his criticism to the former on Venice, 
when he had just returned from the fairy city, and was 
expected to have much to say that was artistic and in- 
spiring. He declined to regard it as anything but a place 
where he could get no English tobacco for love or money ; 
and when he dines with Mr. Gladstone, we find that hours and 
all else are to give way to the eccentricities and the demands 
of the poetical digestion. 

Mr. Waugh follows with the care of a faithful watcher the 
sequence of Tennyson’s poems, and the changes from the 
romantic and chivalrous to the pictures of every-day life, of 
which “ Enoch Arden” is the most conspicuous example, with 
close fidelity. But is not such clcse observation a little far- 
fetched in dealing with the works of so true and many-sided 
a poet? It is surely more likely to be true that as far as his 
choice of subjects went, he wrote and selected much as the 
mod seized him. He is a man who has dealt with everything, 
—the historical drama, the epic of chivalry, the quiet blank- 
verse of English daily life, the patriotic ballad, and the 
lyric, above all, in all its fascinating phases,—the lyric in 
which, to us at least, he remains most at home, most 
masterly, most unapproachable. Though in his musical 
blank-verse he can deal alike with the most classical, 
the most homely, and the most romantic theme, it is 
in the more enthralling music of the lyric that his rings 
find for us their largest expanse and their widest horizon. It 


is true that we have’a personal preference for the lyrie form 
which influences us in our judgment of others as well as of 
Tennyson. It is possibly because the less sustained effort of 
writing makes the less sustained demand upon the attention, 
and that, therefore, the beauty of the thing, striking home in 
a moment, makes the deeper and more permanent mark upon 
the mind. Possibly it is because we love the beauty of the 
lyric form before that of other frameworks ; but certainly we 
are at one with the world in the feeling which makes the 
lyrics of Shelley, for instance, more part and parcel of our- 
selves than any of his more ambitious writing. Even of Shake- 
speare something of this may with truth be said, while Milton 
stands almost alone in the fame of his longer works. The 
pre-eminence of Tennyson’s lyrical name seems to us espe- 
cially true. His workmanship is without a flaw, his inspira- 
tion unfailingly beautiful; and even in his latest play, the 
twice-told tale of Robin Hood, where the blank-verse and 
the story seemed to falter a little, the songs stood out as 
clearly and characteristically and as beauteously as before. 

For the rest, while finding nothing very new to be said 
about works which have been part of us for years, familiar as 
household words more than, perhaps, the works of any other 
contemporary writer can at any time quite equally have been 
—in itself no mean assurance of a literary immortality—we 
like to read the old story over again.. We like to be reminded 
of the anger which “ Maud” excited in the critical mind,—of 
the electrical excitement over the Balaclava Charge, to this 
day a popular theme for recitation,—to linger again over “ In 
Memoriam,” the very apotheosis of pure friendship in poetic 
shape,—to be lulled again by the word-music of “ The Lotos- 
Eaters,”—to speculate upon the true drift of the poet’s deep 
but informal creed,—to watch his variance with the varying 
spirit of the age,—to dream over the pageants of Arthur’s 
dreamy Court,—to savour the quaint humours which here 
and there supply such effective relief to the grave poet’s 
strain,—to relish and revive the memories which surround 
the well-known figure,—and to sympathise under the blow 
which has, in the fullness of years, recorded “ finis ” over the 
work and lyre of Tennyson. 





ENGLAND IN EGYPT.* 
Mr. MILNeER’s very able and interesting book on Egypt 
might be taken by a logician as a colossal example of a 
non sequitur. Mr. Milner explains that if the interference of 
any European Power is to bear good fruit in Egypt, suck 
interference must be from the first understood by the natives. 
to be irresistible and unquestionable, and that the Power in- 
volved must have a clear understanding of its own aims, 
and must carry them out by means of a policy that shall 
be both consistent and continuous. But England, as 
Mr. Milner points out, has not only studiously endeavoured 
to appear to the Egyptians as if she were only ad- 
vising them, but has never known her own mind about 
Egypt, or been able to come to any definite decision as to 
why she is in Egypt, or what she intends to do in re- 
gard to the future relations of the two countries. We have, 
then, premises from which the only conclusion logically pos- 
sible is: “Therefore the English have failed in Egypt.” 
But Mr. Milner’s conclusion, owing to the sternness of 
the facts, is obliged to be exactly the opposite, and to run: 
“The English have succeeded in Egypt.” To speak as if this 
monstrous non sequitur were Mr. Milner’s fault, would be 
most unfair. Both his conclusions and his facts are perfectly 
sound, and his failure in logic is solely due to that idio- 
syncrasy of his countrymen which is so tiresome and 
bewildering to our neighbours in France. We have proved in 
Egypt, what has been proved a hundred times elsewhere, that 
we are a hopelessly illogical nation, and that when we are con- 
cerned, major and minor and middle terms are utterly useless, 
and might as well have never been invented. It is needless to 
say that Mr. Milner is perfectly well aware that his book 
might appropriately have received for its sub-title, “ The his- 
tory of a non sequitur.” He is, indeed, himself a sort of per- 
sonification of the Egyptian fallacy. His argumentative 
faculty has enabled him to see where our drifting ought 
rightly to have led us. His great administrative ability, and 
the excellent work he did in the Financial Department in 
Cairo, have, on the other hand, helped his country to get the 
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better of a syllogism, and to bring about that soundly falla- 
<ious conclusion that has saved Egypt. 

The earlier chapters of Mr. Milner’s book are devoted to a 
recapitulation of recent Egyptian history. Though the facts 
are clearly and ably given, these are less interesting and 
remarkable than that portion of the book which deals with 
matters that came within Mr. Milner’s own experience. Here 
the style grows terse and clear, the writing becomes like that 
of the best semi-official and confidential State papers,—the 
memoranda which administrators write, not for Blue-books 
and Returns, but for each other’s private use and guidance. 
One of the best of these later chapters is that which deals 
with the Egyptian Army. Mr. Milner insists upon a fact too 
often ignored in England,—namely, that it is by no means 
fair to talk as if the “ black troops,” the Soudanese regiments, 
were the only portion of the Army of the Khedive that is 
worth reckoning as a fighting force. Such is by no means the 
case. One of the greatest of the miracles wrought by the 
English in Egypt has been the organisation of regiments of 
fellaheen that can and will fight. It was once a common- 
place that it was absolutely impossible to make soldiers out 
of Egyptian peasants. Our officers, however, nothing daunted 
by this, and strengthened, like their Indian prototypes, by the 
knowledge that “they had the order in their pockets,” took the 
recruits in hand, and very soon endowed them with a sense of 
eohesion and esprit de corps. By treating them like men and 
soldiers, they soon developed the qualities of soldiers. Nor were 
the fellaheen naturally slow to acquire military habits. They 
developed a positive passion for drill, and the privates had 
actually “to be prevented from practising their drill in their 
leisure hours.” Mr. Milner tells us that, “not only would a 
non-commissioned officer get hold of a squad on his own 
account, whenever an opportunity offered, but it was a common 
sight to come across a private drilling three or four of his com- 
rades.” After describing the Soudanese troops, and noticing 
the camaraderie which sprang up between them and the 
British troops—a friendship between the 79th Highlanders and 
the 9th Soudanese caused the latter to be called the “second 
battalion of the Cameron Highlanders”—Mr. Milner thus 
‘speaks of the two divisions of the Egyptian Army :— 

“The addition of this new element greatly strengthened the 
Egyptian Army, and still constitutes its most striking feature as a 
fighting force. But it is not just to assume, as is sometimes 
done, that the native Egyptians are of small account in the com- 
position of the Army. No doubt the blacks have borne the chief 
brunt of attack in the majority of engagements. No doubt they 
are the men whom a commander would most readily pit against 
the reckless courage of the dervishes. Still they have not done 
all the work. The native Egyptians, who have fought steadily 
beside them in more than one critical struggle, deserve their 
share of the credit of victory. The truth is, that the two sets of 
men, with their widely different qualities, form a very strong 
combination for fighting purposes.” 


Mr. Milner’s account of the financial situation in which 
Egypt now finds herself, his review of the circumstances 
under which Egypt was well-nigh involved in national bank- 
xuptcy, and his description of the various institutions and 
international instruments under which Egyptian taxes are 
raised and spent, is most perspicuous. After the publication 
of his book, indeed, no one will have any excuse for misunder- 
standing the financial arrangements forced upon Egypt by the 
Powers. The Egyptian finances are in the hands of two distinct 
bodies—(1), the Ministry ; (2), the Caisse—a body of National 
Debt Commissioners who may be described as a sort of inter- 
national man-in-possession or official receiver. The revenues 
of the State are divided into two nearly equal parts between 
the Caisse and the Ministry. What happens, it will be asked, 
if either the one or the other has a surplus or a deficit ? 
If the Caisse has a deficit, it can come down on the Ministry 
to supply the deficiency. If, however, it has a surplus, 
the Ministry gets nothing. On the other hand, when 
the Government has a surplus, the Caisse has claims on it; 
while, if it has a deficiency, the Caisse is under no obligation to 
bring help. This is the main principle. By the London 
Convention, however, signed March, 1885, it was agreed that, 
when the Caisse had paid the interest on the Debt, the Govern- 
ment might claim that a certain amount of help should be 
given in respect of what was called the authorised expendi- 
ture. A scale of expenditure, that is, was fixed, and after the 
coupon was paid, the Caisse was to make up to the Govern- 
ment any deficiency in this scale. In addition, if, after making 
up this deficiency, anything remained over, that overplus was 





to be divided into equal shares between the Caisse and tke 
Government,—one-half going to the reduction of the Debt, and 
the other half to any object the Government might choose :— 


“This sounds, and is, very complicated. But it can be ex- 

plained by a concrete illustration. To simplify matters, I will 
not cite the Budget of any particular year, but will draw up, in 
round figures, an imaginary Budget, fairly representative of the 
actual situation in an average year, or rather in what was an 
average year before the recent great development of Egyptian 
prosperity. The total revenues of Egypt are, let us suppose, 
£E9,500,000, of which £E4,000.000 go to the Caisse, and 
£E5,500,000 to the Government. But, whereas the Caisse, with 
receipts amounting to £E4,000,000, requires only £E3,500,000 to 
pay the interest on the Debt, the Government, with receipts of 
£E5,500,000, is, let us say, obliged to spend, for purposes of ad- 
ministration (including the payment of the tribute to Turkey and 
of the interest on the Suez Canal shares) £E5,850,000. The total 
expenses of the country are thus £E9,350,000, leaving a surplus 
of £E150,000. But the Government is in a deficit of £E350,000, 
while the Caisse is £E500,000 tothe good. How does the London 
Convention provide for this deficit of the Government? That all 
depends upon the question, to what extent the £E5,850,000, which 
the Government has actually spent, come within the description 
of ‘authorised’ expenditure. The Convention of London accorded 
to the Government a fixed annual sum of £E5,237,000, plus one or 
two variable sums, depending upon the financial results of each 
particular year ; and subsequent agreements between the Powers 
have further augmented the ‘authorised’ figure by allowing cer- 
tain novel items to be added toit. In 1891, for instance, the total 
‘authorised’ expenditure amounted to no less than £E6,071,000. 
Now, up to the limit of this ‘authorised’ expenditure, the 
Government is entitled to draw upon the money remaining in the 
hands of the Caisse after payment of the interest. But whatever 
is beyond that limit, it must defray, if it can, out of its half-share 
of any surplus, which the Caisse may still have after making good 
the deficit on the ‘authorised’ expenditure. Let us apply these 
principles to our imaginary case. The actual expenditure of the 
Government, in that case, has exceeded the receipts by £E350,000, 
but we will suppose that the ‘ authorised’ expenditure has ex- 
ceeded them by no more than £E300,000. It is only £E300,000, 
therefore, that the Government can demand from the Caisse. 
When this sum has been transferred, the Government is still 
£E50,000 to the bad, and the Caisse has still ££200,000 in hand. 
Now comes the last stage in these complicated proceedings. The 
£E200,000 still remaining to the Caisse have to be equally divided 
between it and the Government. With the ££100,000, which the 
Government obtains by that division, it clears off the difference 
of £E50,000 still existing between its means and its outgoings, 
while the remaining £E50,000 are its own to do what it likes 
with. The £E100,C00 retained by the Caisse go to the reduction 
of the Debt. This is a typical Egyptian Budget for any year 
since 1885.” 
When, then, the Government raises additional taxes for ex- 
penditure upon objects outside the authorised expenditure, 
they have to raise an equivalent sum for paying off debt,— 
that is, they have to raise twice what they really want, because 
as it flows through the Caisse half is stopped for the purpose 
of paying off debt. In other words, if the Government wants 
to spend £10,000 on a canal, they have to raise £20,000. This 
is, of course, a great source of inconvenience to a good Govern- 
ment, though doubtless it might act as a check on a bad one. 

We have left ourselves no space to notice the able account Mr. 
Milner gives his readers of the effect of English influence on 
irrigation, and on the legal administration, nor to discuss what 
he has to say on those vexed questions,—the reconquest of the 
Soudan, and the future relations between England and Egypt. 
In regard to the last, he expresses no very direct opinion, but we 
take it that he would like to see Egypt remain permanently 
under English influence, occupying the sort of position which 
belongs to the dominions of the Nizam. Before leaving Mr, 
Milner’s clever and thoroughly readable book, we have one com- 
plaint to make, and it is the only one. Why did he not give us 
in an appendix the text of the various instrttments by means 
of which Europe controls Egypt? The essential portions of 
such documents as the Law of Liquidation, the London Con- 
vention and the draft Convention, so nearly accepted by the 
Sultan in 1887, would have greatly added to the value of this 
very interesting book. No doubt Mr. Milner was afraid of 
making his book look dull and uninviting, but that was a 
quite unnecessary fear. His subject and his powers of in- 
teresting his readers would have easily carried such a collection 


of documents. 





THE TENTH EDITION OF “LOMBARD STREET.”* 
IN spite of the twenty years or thereabouts that have elapsed 
since its original publication, the late Mr. Bagehot’s book on 
Lombard Street is still much the best description of the 





* Lombard Street: a Description of the Money Market. By Walter Bagehot. 
Tenth Edition, with Notes, bringing the work up to the Present Time. By E. 
Johnstone, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 1892 
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Money Market with which we are acquainted. Its author, 
needless to say, possessed in the highest degree all the qualifi- 
cations necessary for such a task. He had a thorough 
acquaintance with Lombard Street itself in its practical 
working; a mind profoundly versed in economic theory; 
and, what is rarer, perhaps, than either, the power of leading 
others through the mazes of an intricate organisation, of un- 
folding complicated details while keeping the central principle 
well in view, and of thus guiding his readers through all diffi- 
culties to a final comprehension of the whole. As in all Mr. 
Bagehot’s works, extreme lucidity is the characteristic of the 
book from beginning to end. No one, however unpractised in 
economic studies, can find it necessary to pause over a sentence 
or feel a doubt as to the author’s meaning. Sometimes, indeed, 
the very smoothness of our progress is apt, on a first reading, 
to prove a snare. Where a less skilful writer would have 
laboured at his explanations, and so impressed them on our 
minds, we move forward so easily under Mr. Bagehot’s 
guidance, that all difficulties seem to vanish, and, under- 
standing everything at the moment, we find at the end that 
everything has eluded us. 


In the present edition, the immediate interest and useful- 
ness of the work are greatly increased. Notes have been 
added from the very competent hands of Mr. Johnstone, 
pointing out the alterations that have taken place in our 
banking system since 1873, and, where figures are quoted, 
supplementing them, for purposes of comparison, with the 
latest available. The slightness of the additions which Mr. 
Johnstone has found it necessary to make, proves at once the 
original excellence of the book, and our conservatism in 
matters of commerce and finance. Indeed, in some respects, 
Mr. Bagehot’s work is now a more faithful account of our 
Money Market than when it first appeared. To some extent it 
has helped to create the system which it undertakes to describe, 
or at least to bring into prominence, its central and governing 
feature. The point insisted on throughout, the principle which 
it was the object of the book to establish, is that our whole 
credit system depends on the Bank of England; that that 
institution possesses the sole ultimate cash reserve of the 
United Kingdom, and that its government ought therefore to 
be conducted on principles quite different from those which 
regulate the management of an ordinary joint-stock bank. 
This fact was then very indistinctly recognised. When, some 
years before the publication of the present work, Mr. Bagehot 
wrote in this sense in the Economist, his article provoked a 
storm of criticism. Commenting on a speech of the Governor 
of the time, explaining the action of the Bank of England 
during the Overend and Gurney crisis, he tried to fasten on 
the Court of Directors an acknowledgment of their duty to 
support the banking community in a crisis. Among others 
who attacked this doctrine, Mr. Hankey, an ex-Governor, 
whose death at an advanced age was recorded in the Times a 
few days ago, declared it ‘the most mischievous ever broached 
in the monetary or banking world in this country.” The 
murmur of the controversy has hardly yet died away; but, 
thanks not a little to the influence of Mr. Bagehot’s writings, 
few would now deny that in a special sense the Directors of 
the Bank of England are the holders of a national trust, and 
their action under Mr. Lidderdale at the time of the Baring 
crisis shows that they themselves have no desire to evade the 
responsibility. 

There is one peculiarity of the present work which hardly, 
indeed, affects the general course of the exposition, but which 
its readers must have often noticed. Mr. Bagehot did good 
service by pointing out the special dangers of our existing 
monetary organisation, and the special safeguards by which it 
might be strengthened, but he nevertheless held it to be an 
unnatural and imperfect system. “The natural system of 
banking,” he says in his last chapter, “is that of many banks 
keeping their own cash reserve, with the penalty of failure 
before them if they neglect it. I have shown that our system 
is that of a single bank keeping the whole reserve under no 
effectual penalty of failure.” As he insists no less strongly 
that, for good or evil, we are bound to the present system, 
and cannot change it if we would, but only “mend and 
palliate it,” to regard it as essentially vicious and unnatural 
is a most uncomfortable doctrine, from which everybody would 
like to be delivered. And we suspect that on this matter Mr. 
Bagehot was guided to his views by a too close adherence 
to the political theories current at the time. Throughout 





its history the principal factor in giving to the Bank of 
England its present shape has been the action of Government. 
To that it is owing that the constitution of our banking 
system is “monarchic,” not “republican,”—‘“the natural 
system which would have sprung up if Government had let 
banking alone.” Twenty years ago it was much more the 
fashion than it is to-day to regard the growth of an institu- 
tion as unnatural if it had been subject in any way to the 
influence of Government. And however dearly we may hold 
the principle of laissez-faire, it is obvious that, if Government 
is to have any meaning at all, its interference cannot always 
be unnatural. Government must, under any system, keep a 
banking account, and be the chief power in the Money Market. 
And we have little doubt that Mr. Bagehot’s republican system 
of numerous reserves would, if it anywhere existed, gravitate 
in the long-run towards the monarchic form. The separate 
banks could not really retain their independence of each 
other. The fall of one would mean danger to all, and there 
would be an inevitable tendency to guard against common 
peril and gain concentration of power by some sort of federal 
union or centralisation of authority. The imperfections of 
our present system are hardly inseparable from its monarchic 
form, but are rather due to the strange mingling in the Bank 
of England of public functions with private interests. By 
changes in the government of the Bank such as those which 
Mr. Bagehot suggested, and by the constraining effect of 
public opinion on its management, which will increase as 
the habit of regarding the Bank as a national institution 
strengthens, most of these imperfections may be removed. 

Some of the changes which Mr. Johnstone has to chronicle 
are worthy of notice. Since the book was first published, the 
power of issue against Government securities possessed by the 
Bank of England has been increased. The limit was fixed by 
the Act of 1844 at £14,000,000, with provisions for increase as 
the powers of issue possessed by other banks should be allowed 
to lapse. By this process, the limit had been raised at the 
time when Mr. Bagehot wrote, to £15,000,000, and it is now 
£16,450,000. Again, in 1873, the Bank of England possessed 
the only great store of gold in Europe. It is still the only 
open market for gold, but the resumption of specie payments 
by the Bank of France and the founding of the Imperial Bank 
of Germany have to some extent deprived it of its solitary 
pre-eminence. In one place there is an interesting verification 
of a prediction of Mr. Bagehot’s. He foretold the gradual 
discontinuance of private banking; and, whereas, when he 
wrote, the number of private banks in Lombard Street ad- 
mitted to the clearing-house was thirteen, a note informs us 
that the number is now reduced to four. Among the improve- 
ments noted is a tendency on the part of the Bank of England 
to increase the proportion of reserve to liabilities. As a re- 
sult of the Baring crisis, there has also been a considerable 
increase in the reserves maintained by the joint-stock banks, 
and they have now begun the more frequent publication of 
their accounts. In this, their example has been followed by 
the more important private banks, which were previously not 
in the habit of publishing accounts at all. 





FOUR NOVELS.* 
Wuat is inherited from parents, either in the way of sub- 
stance or moral qualities, is always a matter of importance to 
humanity and, of course, the latter kind is the more im- 
portant of the two, because mental peculiarities remain 
with the recipient through life, and are not to be got rid of 
at will like an inheritance in lands or funds. Heredity of 
things intangible, however, is less easily proved than that of 
things tangible. And in From One Generation to Another, Mr. 
Merriman puts forward a theory respecting the extent to 
which children are liable to be affected by the mother’s mood 
at the time of their birth, which, however interesting to read 
about, is hardly likely to be generally accepted as correct. 
The case he represents is one where intense hatred excited in 
a woman a few hours before giving birth to a son is supposed 
to be so exactly transmitted to this son, Arthur, that when, 
after attaining manhood, he meets the object of his mother’s 
hate, he is at once animated by the same passion, and impelled 
to lay violent hands on an apparently inoffensive individual 








* (1.) From One Generation to Another. By H. S. Merriman. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—(2.) The Bow of Fate. By Surgeon-Major Greenhow. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co.—(3.) The Last Touches. By Mrs. W. K. 
London: A. and C. Black.—-(4.) 4 Woman in Ten Thousand. By 


Clifford. 
London: Hurst and B!ackett. 
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whom he had never before seen or heard of. And although 
we do not pretend to any medical knowlege, and quite 
recognise that there is as great a necessity for the opinion of 
experts in a difficult case regarding inheritance of senti- 
ment as of property, still we cannot bring ourselves to 
account for Arthur’s surprising animosity to Michael as 
the author does, and should ascribe it,—if it were verified in 
any real instance,—rather to some form of hysteria 
than to inherited feeling. His mother’s emotion when he 
was born was of too recent a date to have been more 
than an accidental mood, which might conceivably have mani- 
fested its influence by imparting a general surliness of temper, 
but which we cannot believe likely to cause the outburst of 
that unreasoning, homicidal fury, utterly inconsistent with 
Arthur’s effeminately amiable disposition, that was suddenly 
provoked in him at sight of a stranger. Another, and more 
probable, illustration of heredity is found in the ambitious 
and avaricious Michael—the man with the long, drooping 
nose, whose Jewish blood makes him greedy for gain of any 
sort notwithstanding the voice in his soul telling him “thou 
shalt possess, but not enjoy; ” and who wants to be great, rich, 
and powerful, although he knows he has no definite use for 
greatness, riches, or power, whenacquired. He seems to have 
latent possibilities of interest that are not developed as fully as 
they would have been if the author’s attention bad not been de- 
voted rather to exemplifying his theory than to making the most 
of the material supplied by his imagination. And elsewhere, 
also, there are signs to indicate that Mr. Merriman was, perhaps, 
somewhat hampered by this theory; for instance, in the matter 
of the suppression of the truth about Jem, one does not see 
very clearly what advantage this suppression was, and thinks 
that Michael incurred needless risk of detection by lying, when 
honesty would have been more natural, merely in order to 
force the story to fit its particular object. The book contains 
cleverish sayings such as the following :—* This is an age of 
going away for changes. Life is like old Martin’s trousers— 
so patched up with changes that the original pattern has dis- 
appeared.” And though we doubt the soundness of some of 
its doctrine about heredity, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it as a decidedly good and entertaining novel. 

In The Bow of Fate, also, heredity playsa part. Tosuppose 
that the daughter of an English officer could allow herself to 
be inveigled into clandestine dealings in India with the enemies 
of her father’s country at a time when the atrocities of the 
Matiny were already in full swing, seems so contrary to nature 
as to be barely possible. And for this strange spectacle, descent 
on the mother’s side is responsible, bestowing upon myths, 
legends, mysterious rites, and fearful idolatries of the ancient 
faith of Rajpoot ancestors, so strong a fascination for the 
credulous Lilian, that she does not see where their pernicious 
influence is conducting her, until, when she is on the verge of 
committing a diabolical crime at the instigation of one of the 
priests of this faith, her better self recoils and, showing her 
what the idol before which she quailed really was, gives her 
courage to defy its power,—producing, in fact, such a revolt of 
human nature against the dominion of superstition as is apt to 
occur in parallel cases, whatever sort of religion may be con- 
cerned. This, however, and Lilian’s slight love-story, by no 
means constitute the principal feature or attraction of a book 
that we had not a moment’s inclination to lay aside till finished, 
and whose merit lies in its delineation of stirring and terrible 
scenes of the Mutiny, described so graphically as to suggest 
the idea of the author’s having been himself an actor in 
them, and with a rarely-to-be-met simplicity and freedom from 
cireumlocution which is very welcome; whilst at the same 
time, additional verisimilitude is imparted by the weaving-in 
of various native grievances, tending to further the mutineer’s 
schemes. Considering the wholesale manner in which the 
dramatis persone are killed off, it seems an oversight not to 
have included the objectionable old Brahmin in the general 
slaughter. And what was the object of bringing in Delmar 
with mysterious hints of future significance that never 
come to anything? It suggests the idea of his having 


formed part of some unfulfilled design, a design of which 
Mr. Greenhow forgot to cut out the traces when he changed 
his mind. 

The tender passion is a theme whereof the novel-reading 
public appears never to grow weary, and to the various 
phases of it Mrs. Clifford has evidently devoted serious 











consideration. The result of these observations is now 
given to the world in eight out of the nine short stories 
comprised in her one-volume book, entitled The Last 
Touches. It seems written from the point of view of a 
good-natured, rather cynical, spectator, who looks on with 
amusement and sympathy (leavened by an admixture of gentle 
contempt) at what she feels to be folly, but tolerates as in- 
evitable ; and the skill with which she conveys her impressions 
and contrives unexpected dénouements to her tales, makes 
them works of art, and lends freshness even to the well-worn 
subject of which she treats. In each story there are, to all 
intents and purposes, but two figures, one male and one 
female; and these have, as a rule, a curious tendency to 
esteem loveas a sort of aside in life, which must on no account 
be allowed to interfere with a practical arrangement like 
marriage,—so that loving one person and marrying another 
becomes pretty much a foregone conclusion with them, and 
they are usually ready deliberately to sever themselves from 
the one adored object, without whom existence will be a blank, 
with an equanimity that scarcely fulfils the requirements of 
popular expectation regarding the conduct proper to true 
lovers. A notable and very agreeable exception to this pre- 
vailing idea is, however, afforded by the unswerving con- 
stancy of a charwoman’s son, who eventually becomes 
the son-in-law of the person whose shoes he once blacked; 
and the pretty story of “Thomas” may almost claim to 
be called an idyll. One of the most artistic tales is, 
perhaps, “The Last Touches,” which is an exquisite, highly 
finished sketch of cajolery by a graceful coquette who 
deceives the reader as completely as she did her victim, 
and whose wiles are as unsuspected by the one as the 
other, until the last moment when her trick succeeds, and 
secures her the falsely beautiful portrait she had determined 
to obtain. “The Interlude” describes an amusing sort of tit- 
for-tat in unfair love-making, by showing two people tampering 
with one another’s affections most unjustifiably, and getting 
as good as they gave; but the satisfaction one certainly feels 
at the conclusion is not unlikely to be tempered by a passing 
thought of pity for their respective jiancés, as one wonders 
how the two marriages turned out after all. Very laughable 
and novel is the idea of “ A Ridiculous Tragedy ”—(which title, 
by-the-way, is a misnomer as regards the noun, though quite 
appropriate as regards the adjective)—but we abstain from 
mentioning what this idea is, for fear of spoiling the pleasure 
of reading about it. And as the same fear interferes with 
going at length into any stories so slight as those con- 
tained in this book, we conclude by saying that we thought 
‘The Last Touches,” “ Thomas,” and “A Ridiculous 
Tragedy ” especially delightful; and that even if one or two 
of the others may be more commonplace and less excellent, 
yet there is none without some merit to make it worth reading. 

Would it not have been an improvement to stimulate sym- 
pathy by contrast? was the thought with which we laid aside 
A Woman in Ten Thousand, wherein is no object to excite 
hearty dislike, and whose characters, as a whole, are so 
endowed with genuine virtues and attractiveness, as to make 
one almost wish for a little wickedness as a relief. Soequally 
charming are the two heroines, that their rivalry of interests 
is really distressing. For whilst one thinks Honor far too 
good to have been doomed to an unrequited attachment, and 
is disappointed at her not being finally rewarded with the 
hand of the somewhat milk-and-waterish young man on 
whom she had set her affections, yet one cannot find it in one’s 
heart to grudge him to Dolores, since she chose to take him, 
and sincerely hopes that matrimony under his auspices may 
enable her to get over the disgust for that state of life pro- 
duced by her first experience with a previous husband. Even 
the one approach to a scamp contained in the three volumes is 
of no pronounced type of worthlessness, and behaves towards 
his diphtheria-stricken child in a manner to cover a multitude 
of sins. We should imagine the book to be the first novel of 
a lady (we take Ferrol Vance’s sex for granted) who is likely 
to do better with her next if she relies more on what is to 
be evolved from her own inner consciousness, than on material 
accumulated by previous writers of fiction. And though 
there is no great novelty in either the incidents, story, or 
characters, yet there is enough action to be interesting ; and 


-the component parts are so pleasantly strung together and 


handled, as to prevent the lack of originality from being very 
conspicuous. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_——~>—_ 

The Church of Ireland. By Thomas Olden, M.A. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is a volume in that useful series, 
«The National Churches,” and may be recommended as an able 
and impartial sketch of a great subject. Mr. Olden begins with 
St. Patrick, whose national character he vindicates as against the 
legendary additions to his life by which it has been sought to 
affiliate him, so to speak, with Rome. He insists on the early date 
of the Irish Apostle, putting him before Palladius. The mission 
by Celestine is entirely discredited. The independence of the 
Irish Church is, indeed, a note throughout the history ; nowhere 
does it come out more plainly than in the case of St. Brigit. To 
her the Irish seem to have given, strange as it seems,a reverence 
much the same as was elsewhere paid to the Virgin? The con- 
quest of the island by Henry II. put an end to this independence. 
In the eighth chapter Mr. Olden discusses the question of the 
origin of the Church, and answers it by aflirming that it came 
from the East. The next chapter is given to the “ Irish Schools ;” 
and the next, again, to a particularly interesting subject, “The 
Irish Danes.” The earlier portion of the book, which necessarily 
suffers from the disproportion between its narrow limits and large 
subject, is the more valuable. But it shows throughout proofs 
of learning, moderation, and candour. 


Th2 Penance of Portia James. By “'Tasma.’ (W. Heinemann.) 
—Does the “penance” begin with the end of the book, or have 
we been reading about it when we came to this end? It is not 
easy to say. Portia, betrothed almost in her childhood to John 
Morrison, has not courage to shake herself free when her heart 
tells her that she does not care for him, and does care for some one 
else. Then comes the wedding, and then on the same day the 
discovery that her newly-married husband has not been faithful 
to her. That is the complication which makes the motive of the 
tale, a tale better in the working-out of its details, we think, than 
in its general conception. Portia is drawn with no little subtlety, 
and Harry Tolhurst is a fine study. John Morrison we do not 
understand. The sketch of life in the Quartier Latin is forcible. 
What, we may venture to ask, is meant by “a chapter of ‘ Aurora 
Leigh’”? Is it possible that “Tasma” does not know that 
« Aurora Leigh ” is a poem, divided, after the manner of poems, 
into books ? 

Speeches and Addresses. By the late W. C. Magee, D.D. (Isbister 
and Co.)—The first of these ‘“‘Speeches and Addresses”’ is the 
famous oration—for no less stately a name will fitly describe it— 
which Dr. Magee delivered in the House of Lords against the 
Second Reading of the Irish Church Bill. What force there is 
in the words which he puts into the mouth of the Lords when 
they are supposed to be about to yield to popular menace :— 

«Spare us, we beseech and entreat you! Spare us to live a 
little longer as an order is all that we ask—so that we may play 
at being statesmen, that we may sit upon red benches in a gilded 
house, and affect and pretend to guide the doctrines of a nation, 
and play at legislation. Spare us, for this reason—that we are 
absolutely contemptible, and that we are entirely contented with 
our ignoble position! Spare us, for this reason—that we have 
never failed in any case of danger to spare ourselves! Spare us, 
because we have lost the power to hurt any one! Spare us, 
because we have now become the mere subservient tools in the 
hands of the Minister of the day—the mere armorial bearings 
on the seal that he may take in his hands, to stamp any deed, 
however foolish and however mischievous! ” 

There is avery able argument against “ Disestablishment ” in the 
second speech; while the third is devoted to the subject of the 
“ National Education Union.” But perhaps the most interesting 
part of the volume is the group of speeches, &c., which are put 
together under the heading of “ 'The Temperance Question.” The 
first is the famous speech, delivered a little more than twenty 
years ago,in which he made the oft-quoted declaration: “If I 
nust take my choice—and such, it seems to me, is really the alter- 
native offered by the Permissive Bill—whether England should 
be free or sober, I declare, strange as such a declaration may 
sound, coming from one of my profession, that I should say it 
would be better that England should be free than that England 
should be compulsorily sober.” (It is only fair to add the con- 
vincing argument which follows: ‘‘I would distinctly prefer free 
dom to sobriety, because with freedom we might in the end obtain 
sobriety; but in the other alternative, we should inevitably lose 
both freedom and sobriety.”) Four years afterwards he made 
explanatory speeches, one in the House of Lords, the other at a 
public meeting at Northampton. The letter in which he declined 
to appoint a Day of Humiliation for the sin of drunkenness is 
admirably expressed. The speech on the Reform of the Church 
Patronage Laws is full of vigour. That, indeed, is a characteristic 
of all. Nor is humour wanting,—in that the Bishop excelled. 
Here is a specimen from the speech on the “ Parish Churches 
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Bill.” “I cannot ask your lordships to join with me in the 
exciting pastime of abolishing the old historic Church of England, 
and substituting for it a modern and brand-new State establish- 
ment for the teaching of morality without distinctive religious 
doctrine, a sort of common denominator for all the religious fractions 
of the country.” 

Madame de Staél. By Albert Sorel. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—M. 
Sorel is wholly free from the lues biographica. He criticises the 
character of his subject with the most complete impartiality, 
points out its defects with a penetrating acumen, and praises its 
virtues without enthusiasm. In Madame de Staél’s memorable 
quarrel with Buonaparte, he is disposed to take the Emperor's side. 
The lady hoped, so he hints, to captivate the conqueror; such, we 
suppose, to be the meaning of the significant quotation about Cleo- 
patra and Cesar. But the first meeting resulted in a repulsion 
which was before long to end in hatred. A woman who arrogated 
so much to herself was not of the kind to please Buonaparte ; 
he preferred something more feminine. He, on his side, terrified 
her. But it may be well believed that she estimated him rightly. 
He was a man after the manner of the medieval tyrants of Italy, 
only immeasurably greater. No doubt his absolute unscrupu- 
lousness helped to make him so great. Of all Madame de Staél’s 
works, M. Sorel seems to prefer her estimate of Russia and Ger- 
many. This is a highly interesting volume, though its allusive 
style sometimes makes it difficult. 

Handbook of Greek Archeology. By A. S. Murray, LL.D. (John 
Murray.)—This volume contains the substance of the “ Rhind 
Lectures,” delivered by the author five years ago in Edinburgh. 
The second chapter, following a brief introduction, deals with the 
“ Primitive Period,” taking in the various forms (pottery, gems, 
glass-work, &c.), in which the artistic genius of the Greek people 
then showed itself, though, indeed, in some things there was but 
little art properly so-called (the early gems, e.g., were for strictly 
useful purposes). Chapter iii. takes up the subject of pottery, 
and carries us into a somewhat full treatment of vase-painting, 
both archaic, early style, and best style, the third period 
beginning with the Persian War. This is a chapter of the 
highest interest; we may specially mention the treatment 
of the not very easy subject of dress, best studied, Dr. Murray 
tells us, in the vase-paintings. Another highly interesting chapter 
is that on “ Engraved Gems.” This may be profitably compared 
with Professor Middleton’s admirable monograph on the same 
subject. The subjects of the other chapters are, ‘‘ Designs In- 
cised on Bronze,” “Sculpture in Relief,” “Statuary,” “ Terra- 
Cottas,” “ Painting,’ “ Architecture.” 

Miss Eyon of Eyon Court. By Katharine S. Macquoid. (Ward 
and Downey.)—Mrs. Macquoid is not equal to herself in this 
story. It seems to us highly improbable from beginning to end; 
while it does not possess compensating qualities in intensity of 
interest. There is, it is true, a surprise in the dénouement of the 
tale, but it is not effective, so remote is the whole thing from life, 
—at least, from life as it exists under present conditions. 


Pastoral Letters. By William Dalrymple Maclagan, Archbishop 
of York. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—These letters, which 
are supplemented by similar papers, such as addresses, charges, &c., 
were written by Dr. Maclagan when he was Bishop of Lichfield. 
The “ pastoral letters ”’ are seventeen in number, and are certainly 
characterised by practical good sense. Not unfrequently the 
writer's advice is put in a pointed and forcible way. The benefit 
of pastoral visitation, for instance, could not be better expressed 
than by the remark that while “ the pastor has many opportunities 
of speaking to his people, this alone affords an opportunity for the 
people to speak to him.” We observe that he blames the custom 
that has recently grown up of restricting the utterance of the words 
“T believe” in the Creed, and “ Our Father” in the Lord’s Prayer, 
to the minister. 


A Fellowe and His Wife. By Blanche Willis Havard and 
William Sharp. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—This is a story 
told by correspondence, and told with a certain amount of success, 
though we are bound to say that the Count saw more in his wife’s 
letters than struck us as we read them. He discovered what a 
scoundrel the German sculptor was. As for the Countess, she does 
not please ; but she may be useful by way of example of what an 
“emancipated woman ” may come to. 

The Song of Dermot and the Earl. Edited, with Literal Transla- 
tion, Notes, &c., by Goddard Henry Orpen. (The Clarendon Press.) 
—Some unknown Anglo-Norman clerk, possibly an ecclesiastic, 
wrote this versified chronicle of the doings of the conquerors of 
Ireland. He got his information directly or indirectly from 
Morice Regan, whom he speaks of having met. Morice Regan 
was “latimer’’ or secretary to King Dermot, King of Leinster. 
The bard begins by relating how King Dermot—for whom he has 
nothing but praise, not having, it would seem, an idea of blaming 
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him for his part of the affair—carried off Dervoirgil, wife of 
O’Rourke. The lady, he says, loved him very much, but he 

** De amor li fist bel semblant, 

Mes nel ama tant ne quant.” 

His real motive was to avenge a raid made on his territory, it is 
not certain where ; the rhymer says by the men of Leath-Cuinr 
or the men of Leath-Mogha. Dervoirgil (Dearthforgaill) was 
forty-four when this romantic event took place. She was restored 
to her husband in the following year, and died forty years later 
at Mellifont Abbey, which she had richly endowed. She also 
built the Church of the Nuns at Clonmacnoise. The story breaks 
off at the taking of Limerick. Its value as a practically contem- 
porary authority is obvious, while its linguistic interest is con- 
siderable——We have also received Vol. I. (containing text, 
appendix, and glossary) of Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel. 
Edited by Charles Plummer, M.A. (Same publishers.)—The 
volume is to contain notes and introduction, but is to be postponed 
till Mr. Plummer has finished his edition of Bede’s “ Historia 
Ecclesiastica.” 


Curiosities of Christian History. By Croake James. (Methuen 
and Co.)—This is a book of the “Percy Anecdotes” kind. Mr. 
James begins with selecting some of the marvels of the spurious 
Gospele and of early legend; he goes on to collect facts and 
fictions from ecclesiastical history, from the Acts of Martyrs, and 
from other sources. It is a book which it is not necessary to 
criticise. Let it suffice to say that the reader will find much that 
is interesting and instructive in it. 


Bent on Conquest. By Edith Maud Nicholson. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This is really a somewhat silly story. The noble- 
man who employs as his agent a stranger of whose character and 
capacities he knows nothing, and the hated heir who makes him- 
self indispensable in the house from which he is supposed to be 
irrevocably banished, are scarcely characters from real life. Megs, 
though she is meant to be all that is charming, is a foolish young 
woman, though scarcely so foolish as the other heroine, Marie. As 
for the hero, we are hopelessly prejudiced against him by the 
soliloquy with which he introduces himself: “It is not my fault 
that they all break their hearts over me. I am not responsible 
for my good looks—nay, I have done my level best to ruin them ; 
but I do believe the more haggard and worn and prematurely old 
I become, the more fascinating and interesting 1 appear in the 
eyes of the fair sex, and the popular idea that I am wicked gives 
an additional charm to my society.” It is impossible to forgive 
that. 


Victorien Sardou. A Personal Study. By Blanche Roosevelt. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Miss Roosevelt, though Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston describes her in glowing colours, seems to us 
something of a “ghoul,” to use a phrase of Lord Tennyson’s. 
“The world wants to know all about its celebrated men and 
women,” she writes, “ what they are, where they live and how, 
what they eat and drink, &c.” Perhaps it does want to know, 
but it does not follow that it ought to be told. However, there is 
not much harm in this book, and there is a good deal that is 
quite legitimately interesting. M. Sardou’s early struggles (he 
was a doctor without practice, a hack writer who did not find it 
easy to live, and his first play was an utter failure) and his mode 
of work are among the things which we are glad to read about. 
The literary element seems quite a secondary matter to the 
dramatist. His ‘ mise-en-scéne books contain scarcely a word of 
dialogue.” “Le geste fait naitre la parole: trouvez le geste, et 
vous en aurez méme de trop.” This is not without significance for 
those who want to know why novelists do not write plays. There is 
a curious description of Georges Sand. Sardou had pictured to 
himself something of the Sappho kind, and he saw a fat woman like 
a cook, who was smoking a cigarette. Who, we wonder, was the 
“great poet” whose drunkenness and foul language so disen- 
chanted his worshippers? If the story was told, the name should 
have been given. Otherwise, there is an unconscious impulse to 
fit it on to some name. 


The Apology of Origen. By John Patrick, B.D. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—Mr. Patrick has done well to preface his account of 
Origen’s Apology with an analysis of the work which it was 
written to answer, the “True Word” of Celsus. Such an analysis 
will be a novelty even to many students of theology, and certainly 
a useful novelty. In some respects, the anti-Christian attack has 
changed its method; but there is still something to be learnt 
from what Celsus wrote, as there certainly is from what Origen 
replied to him. 


New Epirions.—The Formation of the Gospels. By F. B. Badham. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.) ——La Divina Commedia de Dante Alighieri. 
By G. A. Scartazzini. (Ulrico Hoepli, Milan.) The Ancient 
Laws of Wales. By the late Hubert Lewis. Edited by J. E. 
Lloyd. (Elliot Stock.) ——The Dawn of the English Reformation. 








By Henry Worsley. (Same publishers.) ——The Deliverance. By 
Mark Rutherford. (T. Fisher Unwin.) —— Lady Silverdale's 
Sweetheart, and other Stories. By William Black. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)——The Love-Song of Barbara. By Charles. 
Joseph Wright. (Elliot Stock.)——Biblical Scholarship and Inspira~ 
tion. By Llewelyn J. Evans and Harry P. Smith. (Clarke 
and Co., Cincinnati.) Buckfast Abbey. By Dom Adam Hamilton 
0.8.B, (Burns and Oates.)——Should Women Preach? By Philip 
Cadby. (Elliot Stock.)——The Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testanent. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. (Macmillan.) 
Shak speare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By Charles 
Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. (Eden, Remington, 
and Co.) ——Theocritus, Bion, and Machus. Rendered into English 
Prose by Andrew Lang, M.A. (Macmillan. )——Brief History of the 
Indian Peopl s. By Sir William Wilson Hunter. (Clarendon 
Press.) Life and Letters of Sir Jos‘ph Napier, Birt. By Alex- 
ander Charles Ewald, M.A. (Cassell and Co.) ——Past and Future. 
By Charles Moore Jessopp. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—“A 
second edition, with addenda.”—The Bible in Spain. By George 
Borrow. (Nelson and Sons.) ——London Birds, and oth«r Sketches. 
By T. Digby Piggott.—Five Stories from Roman History. By 
Alice Pollard. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is not described 
as a new edition, but we seem to remember a statement about 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, which has been corrected in 
the volume before us.——TIn the Roar of the Sea. By S. Baring- 
Gould. (Methuen.) 


Booxs Rxecrtvep.—Acts of the Privy Council, 1554-1558. Edited 
by John Roche Dasant. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)——The West- 
minster School Register, 1764-1883. Compiled and edited with 
biographical notes by G. F. Russell Barker and Alan H. Stenning. 
(Macmillan.)——Report of the Church Congress, Folkestone, 1892. 
Edited by the Rev. C. Dunkley. (Bemrose and Sons.)——Practical. 
Electric-Light Fitting. By F.C. Allsop. (Whittaker); and from 
the same publishers, The Principles of Pattern-Making. By 
«A Foreman Pattern-Maker.” Text-Book of Embryology. 
By Dr. Oscar Hertwig. Translated by Edward L. Mark, 
Ph.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) The Phirmacy 
and Poison Laws. (Chemist and Druggist Office.)——Reminders. 
for Conveyancers. By Herbert M. Broughton. (H. Cox.)-—— 
A Daughter of the Gods. By Joseph Cross. (Leadenhall Press.) 
Poems. By Gilbert Beresford. (Nisbet.)——Life and Times 
of Bishop William Morgan. By Rev. William Hughes. (S. P.C.K.) 
—The Ride to the Lady, and other Poems. By Helen Gray Cone. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.)——Gather’d Fragments. By Elwin 
Vyne. (Reeves and Turner.)——Homer in Chios. By Denton J. 
Snider. (Sigma Publishing Company, St. Louis.)——Vers s Grave 
and Guy. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (Cassell and Co.) — 
Charming to Her Latest Day. By Alan Muir. (Sutton, Drowley, 
and Co.) —From the Asolan Hills, By Eugene Benson. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 
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REMNANTS, DAMAGED, 
SOILED, SAMPLE GOODS, 
and SURPLUS STOCK 

At Greatiy REDUCED PRICES, 
DRESS FABRICS, &e. 

Silks, Cashmeres, Velveteens, 

Cottons, Shawls, Costumes, &c. 
FURNISHING FABRICS, &c. 

Tapestries, Curtains, Cretonnes, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. Carpets, Rugs, Bric-a-Brac, &c. 


LIBERTY aw CO, Regent Street, London, W. 
0 s§ L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 


Terms—2$ to 4 guineas a week. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
pest style, modern or antique. 











Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fr: tCongous. Prices range from ls. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance ave ezactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
yes’ (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 ily, excepting on Saturdays. Anappoint- 
nent in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


<FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 £373,700,000. 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches 
and Studies is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till5. Admission, 1s. ; 


Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The post of EX. 
TERNAL EXAMINER in PHILOSOPHY is VACANT.—Applications 
should be addressed to the REGISTRAR of the University, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained, on or before J: anuary 28th. 
BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 
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The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 








Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 











Manchester, January, 1893, ALFRED T., 





pore AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Ro: Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Pros’ us, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 31st, 1893, 


Rs INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in hag India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893, For age the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 
TARY, at the College, 














— COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Stud @ fine Seasid 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


NW Os COe FORM? GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
P Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSGHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 

The Counc'l is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PROFESSOR of 
ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. ‘rhe Stipend in each case 
will be £359 per annum. Applications, together with printed copies of testi- 
monials, must be sent in on or before February 10th, 1893. For further par- 
ticulars, apply to 1VOR JAMES, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, December 13th, 1892, 











HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS under the CONTROL of the COUNCIL. 
The Registrar, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now on the books several good appoint- 
ments for Schools and Families, and also names of teachers, special and general, 
School and Private. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers 
are admitted to the Registry. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.—Head- 
Master, Rev. W. H. DAVID, M.A. Fees for Board and Tuition, £66 per 
annum, TERM BEGAN JANOARY 19th. , 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


PresipENT—LEWIS FRY, E-q. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The Ven. the ARCHDEAUON of MANCHESTER, 
Heap-Mistress—Mias BURNS. 
The TERM BEGAN on FRIDAY, January 20th. 
Applicat‘on for admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School ; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H.C BARSTOW, Esq., Fen House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarcing House, Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 








OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 23.d.—Applications for Prospectus to 

Miss HELEN G. BAYNES (late Scholar of Sumerville Hall, Oxford), Reference 

kind!y allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Pa ace; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, 
Coni-ton ; Sir Sp-ncer Wells, Bart., Golders Hill, N.W. 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


pete ae COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. —E. H. 

NICOLLS, M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE 

BOYS from 7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &e. Healthy situation, facing south ; 

one cricket-ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on 
application. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarshirs 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 

EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually. Scholarships in July and December, 

. N po Library and Museum have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, Twenty- 
ve Guineas. 














REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, January 17th. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and Eing’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St, Andrews, N.B, 
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HE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 
112 STRAND. 
PreEsIpDENT—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1837, 
Subscribers for the current year are entitled to 
An ORIGINAL ETCHING by ROBERT MACBETG,AR.A., 
entitled ‘‘ Late for the Ferry,” 
in addition to a chance of one out of many 
Valuable Prizes in Pictures and other Works of Art. 
Ordinary Subscription—OnE GUINEA. 
Subscriptions for Proofs—Seven, Five, Three, and Two Guineas. 
The Society issues this year. in two states only, 
Fine Mezzotint Engraving of 
Sir JOHN LLAIS’ Picture, 
“A Souvenir of Velasquez.’’ 
The Engrayings and full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House 
112 Strand, London, W.C. 


T. JOHN’S WOOD.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Conducted by Miss SLOMAN (late Student of Somer- 

ville Hall) and Miss LITTLEWOOD. SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 17th. 
—22 Marlborough Hill, N.W. 








ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German, CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 9th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying frcm 60 guineas to £10. Open to Boys under 16 (seniors), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D,. MCCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 12th, 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may b3 
obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to kh. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


| ladies: and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

eins pee ve Sees is eink Pees ee giving full particulars and 
gratis, e list includes Priva ums, &¢,— 

STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 0 ere Mr. GB, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROCHASED.—Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London, 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS... 0. ase one 


Terms of Subscription, 

Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
yearly. 

S C5008 OM $...... 07 2 











£16,0.0,000, 





Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom .., a ne am ve sae 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &e.... RAD Gi ices O25. 30:50 F 2 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 

















HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital £1,590,000 
Reserve Fund.............0006 wae 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,(C0 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on D™MAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are mate to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
wuich may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 

London, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
Ww. CO. Tacoonaee t Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


A CODENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
MAS SINCE 1819 PAID, FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
£3,200,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, } secs, 


- A. VI 
IRK BECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
D£POSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 














@OLD MEDAL 











No. 70. JANUARY, 1893. Price 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1, Strona’s * MANUAL OF THEOLOGY.” 

2, A SIGN OF THE CROSS IN CHRISTIAN CERE- 
MONIAL. 

3. Pastor’s “ History OF THE Pores,” 

. MICHELANGELO, 

“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF St. ANDREWS.” 

. DETERMINISM AND FREE WILL. 

ARCHAIC GREECE, 

PLATO AND HIS INFLUENCE, 

NIcHOLAS FERRAR AND LITTLE GIDDING. 

10. Proressor Harnack ON ‘‘ THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED.” 

11, TENNYSON. 

Suort NOTICES. 


SporTiswoovE & Co., New-Street Square, London, E.0, 


SONS 








NOW READY, 

SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, &c., 

For 1893. 


Has for more than half-a-century been regarded as 
containing a history of all the great titled families 
in the Empire, There is scarcely a page in the 
volume that is not full of interest......There is an 
excellent index to the work......Considerable space is 
devoted to the question of precedence.—Times, 

Fifty-fifth Edition, 
Super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 38s, 


London: HARRISON and SONS, 
Booksellers and Stationers to her Majesty, 
59 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
Threepence Discount in the shilling off the pub- 
lished prices of NEW BOOKS, BIBLES, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, excepting those published 
at net prices. A large and choice stock, many in 
handsome calf and morocco bindings, suitable for 
presents, well displayed in show rooms, to select 
from. Export and country orders punctually executed, 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
GILBERT & FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


HUGH DEYNE of PLAS- 


IDRYS. By Vere Ciaverine, Author of “A 
Modern Delilah,” ‘ Barcaldine,” &c, 3 vols. 


t 

IN the SUNSHINE of HER | 
YOUTH. By Berarrice Wuitsy, Author of : 
‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN in TEN 


THOUSAND. By Ferro. Vance. 3 vols. 


An ISHMAELITE INDEED. 


By Pameta Sneyp and Britirre SKOTTOWE. 
2vols. , 


FOILED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


HeEnnikeEr, Author of “Sir George,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALSTON CRUCIS. By Helen 


Suirron, Author of ‘‘ Dagmar,” ‘The Last of 
the Fenwickes,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For thesesymptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 7id., and tins, 1s. 1)d.; fabelled 
‘ we EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

ondon.’ 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
notations on application to DUNVILLE and OO.,, 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Spectator”? 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





London Otlices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.0, 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each. 
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MARK RUTHERFORD’S WORKS,—New Issue. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 


“This remarkable series of novels.”—GuARDIAN. 


1. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHER- 


FORD. Edited by his Friend, Revsen Suarcorr. Fifth Edition, Corrected, 
and with Additions. 


“It isa tragical story, powerfully, because so simply, told,”’—Echo. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 
Edited by his Friend, Reusen Suaprcorr. Fifth Edition. 


A rich and suggestive work.”’—Brad/ford Observer, 


MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING, and other Papers. 


Edited by Reusen Suarcorr. Front. by Walter Crane. Second Edition. 


“The interest is purely human; the problem and its solution wholly ethical.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. 


Edited by Reusen Suarcorr. Second Edition. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 











Patrons His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The — Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CE-PRFSIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of ee, DOUGLAS. DeErury-CHarrMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. AcTuaRY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
SECRETARY—MATTH EW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTuaL PRINcrrte, offers the ABSOLUTE Security of 
AN ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,659, 325, AND AN ANNUAL IncoME OF £390,656. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the genera! population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LAKGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Krinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table, 

6.—Assured Members have therefore aBSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 





WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES | ARE GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA La oe 2 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 63., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


World-Wide Reputation. 








Has 35 Years’ 


‘The SPECTATOR is on Sale ‘regularly at Messrs. DaMRELt and Urxaw’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THz INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where is eingte Copies can be obtained, and 5 eteeniptions are received. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure for 
Indigestion.—Indigestion, with torpidity of 
the liver, is the curse of thousands, who spend each 
day with accumulated sufferings, all of waich m vay be 
avoided by taking Holloway’s Pills according to their 
accompanying directions. They streng! hen and in- 
vigorate every organ subservient to digestion, Their 
action is purifying, healing, and strengtheninz, They 
may be safely taken without interfering with 
ordinary pursuits, or requiring much restr iction iu 
diet. They quickly remove noise or giddiness in the 
head, and dispel low spirits and nervous fears. 
These balsamic P.lls work without debilitating or ex- 
hausting the system ; on the contrary, they conserve 
and support the vital principle by substituting pur- 
for impure blood. 


USE 
rR Y¥’S 
PURE CONUENTRATED 

Cc OC O A. 


Sir O, A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocos that I like so well.” 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
LIST. 


JUST READY. 


VICTORIA, 
QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


With 2 Portraits. 
In 2 Vols. demy 8vo, 30s, net. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


Together with a Letter to the Women of France on 
**The Kren:zer Sonata.” By C. A. Bears. Trans. 
lated from the Russian by CHARLES EDWARD 
TusNeR, English Lecturer in the University of St. 
Peter sburg. x. S8vo, with Portrait, 1(s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a 


Study of his Life and Work. By ArtHUR 
Wavan, B.A., Oxon. With Portraits and 21 
TUustrations, from Photographs specially taken 
for this Work, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 


THE GREAT WAR OF 189—: a Fore- 
cast. By Rear-Admiral Cotoms, Col. Maurice, 
R.A., Capt. Maupe, ARCHIBALD Forses, CHas. 
Lowe, D. Curist1E Murray, and F. ScupaMORE, 
1 vol. large 8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 

Atheneum.—“ An excellent gift-book...... Fall of 
useful warnings conveyed in pleasant style by men 
cf the highest eminence.’ 


EIGHTH EDITION, JUST READY. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
SECRET SERVICE: the Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major Henri Le Caron. With Portraits and 
Fac-similes of Original Documents, Demy 8vo, l4s. 


QUEEN JOANNA L,, of Naples, Sicily, 
and Jerusalem, Countess of Provence, Forcal- 
quier, and Piedmont. An Essay on her Times. 
By St. Crarr BappeLEy. Medium 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 163, 


THE REALM OF THE HABSBUEGS. 


By Stpnrey WuiTman, Autior of “‘ Imperial Ger- 
many.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
of 


THE NEW EXODUS: A Story 
Israel in Russia, By Haroip FREDERIC. 
With i 1traits. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

Edinbur Review.—‘*‘ We invite our readers to 
read the v ry powerful work by Harold Frederic, 
which co tains full and authentic particulars of 
this atro-cus per.ecution of the most thrilling 
interest.’ 


The | LAYS of A. W. PINERO.—Vol. VII. 


DANDY DICK. A Farce in Three Acts. 
By A. W. Pinero. With Introductory Note by 
Matcotm C, SaLraman. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 
1s. 6d. 


THE DRAMA: Addresses. By Henry 
IrvinG. With Portrait by J. McNeili Whistler. 
Feap. 8vo, rough edges, 33. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
KITTY’S FATHER. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of “The Admirable Lady Biday Fane,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 


THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By Ouida. 
Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” &c. 3 vols. at 
all Libraries. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Ouida has written nothing 
more clever or more full of artistic and literary skill.” 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By 


I, ZANGWILL, Author of ‘*‘ The Old Maids’ Olub,’’ 
3 vols. at all Libraries. 
Mr. W. Arcuer in the Werld says :—‘* The most 
powerful and fascinating book I have read for many 
a long day.” 


A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE 
FEATHER. By ‘“Tasma,” Author of ‘‘ The 
Penance of Portia James,” &c. 2 vols. at all 
Libraries. 

Litercry World.—“ An exceptionally powerful 
novel. lt deserves to rank among the few first-rate 
novels of the season.” 


New One-Volume Novels. 
AVENGED ON SOCIETY. By H. F. 


Woop, Author of “ The Englishman of the Rue 
Cain,’ “ The Passenger from Scotland Yard,” 
&c 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 


VANITAS : Polite Stories. By Vernon 
Ler, Author of ‘* Hauntings.” Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 5s. (‘Crown Copyright Series.”’) 


NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. By Mrs. 
HunGerrorp, Author of ‘‘ Molly Bane,” &e. 
Popular Edition, in 1 vol., 33, 6d. 

LOU. By Baron Alexander von Roberts. 
bay an Introduction by Epuunp Gossg. Cloth, 


:. 6d, ; paper, 2s. 6d. 
[New Volume, International Library. 











London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.0. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW PLAY. 


ADAUMA: 


Or, THE JAPANESE WIFE. A Play. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.L., 
Author of “The Light of Asia,” “Potiphar’s Wife,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUS- 


TRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New 
South Wales, 1872-75, 1877, 1878-79. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 32. 
“No more significant contribution to the current history of the British Empire 
has been made for a long time than is contained in these two remarkable 
volumes.”—Times. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND : 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891, By J, THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensura- 
tion of the Temples by R. M. W. Swan. With 5 Maps and Plans, 13 Plates, 
and 104 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 


“The book is most interesting reading......Even if the subject were not so 
interesting in itself, it is so lucidly explained that the book would still be 
attractive.”—Dai'y Graphic, 


The LAND of HOME-RULE: being an 


Account of the History and Institutions of the Isle of Man. By SPENCER 
WALPoLe, Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Author of “ A History of 
England, 1815-1858."" Crown 8vo, 6s. {In a few days, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Proctor and A. Cowrer RanyarpD, With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text, 4to, 36s. 
** Will be acceptable to all students of astronomy in its more popular aspects, 
alike for the lucidity of its style, the copiosusness of its matter, and the attrac- 
tiveness of its illustrations.”—Times, 


NEW BOOK BY REV. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. 
The CREED, or a PHILOSOPHY. By the 


Rev. Toomas Moztry, M.A., Author of “ Reminiscences of Oriel College,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


An ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of ECONO- 


MICS. By L. P. Suirres, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge; Member of 
Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service, and some time Finance Under-Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo, 63, 


The DECALOGUF. By Elizabeth Words- 
WORTH, Principal of Lady M: rzaret Hull, Oxford, Author of ‘* Illustrations 
of the Creed.” Crown 8vo, 4, 60, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 
SOME LIGHTS of SCIENCE on the FAITH: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. ALFRED Barry, 
D.D., Canon of Windsor, formerly Bishop of er Metropolitan of New 
South Wales, and Primate of Australia, 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


A MORAL DILEMMA: a Novel. By Annie 


TxHoMsON, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA: a Story. By 


L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr, Smith,’’ &. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ SILVER LIBRARY.” 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 


RELIGION. Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institate in February 
and May, 1870. By F. Max MiuiLuer, Foreign Member of the French Institute. 
Crown 8v0, 33. 61, 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 


RicuarD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 363, 





ConTENTS. 
1, THE Penury OF RUSSIA, 7. THE LIFE AND Works OF Dr. 
2. Tue Lire or Joan Ericsson, ARBUTHNOT. 
3. Tue PILGRIMS OF PALESTINE, 8. THE ALCHEMISTS OF EGYPT AND 
4. Str James Ramsay’s LANCASTER GREECE. 





9, THE AGRICULTURAL CrIsIs. 
10, THE Great IrntsH CONSPIRACY. 


AND York, 
5. CoLouR BLINDNESS. 
6, THE DROPMORE PaPERS, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Assisted by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.4., Ph.D. 
No. 29, JANUARY, 1893. Price 5s, 

1. Articles, 
ForKLanp. By Professor Vinozradoff. 
THE But LAvDABILITER. By Miss Norgate. 
Mary aND ANNE BOLEYN. By James Gairdner, 
Vitiars. By His Honour Judge William O’Connor Morris, 

2,tNotes and Documents.—A Charter of Henry I. (1123): Edited by J. H. Round 
—Cistercian Students at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century: by A. G. Little 
—Sermons for the Festivals of St. Thomas Becket, &c., probably by 
Archbishop Stratford: Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray—A Letter from 
Antonio de Guaras to the Irish Rebels: Edited by R. Garnett, LL.D,— 
The Defence of Jalalabad: by Major W. Broadfoot. 

3. Reviews of Books—1. List of Historical Books recently publishea—5, Contents 
of Periodical Publications. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE ROMANCE OF A 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIS, 
Author of “ Holland,” “Spain and the Spaniards,” &2, 
3 vols, © 


AN EXQUISITE FOOL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 








“A really noteworthy novel.” —Telegraph. 
“Our curiosity is aroused in the first chapter......and the i 
moment never flags.””"—Manchester eemtagr? o tatorest from thas 


“*Nocommonplace book; and it has the advan’ i i 
able,”—Pall Mall Gazette,” —— a 


“ Exceedingly well written.”—Athenzum, 


“THE CHOSEN VALLEY.” 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 





[Now ready. 


JANE FIELD: a Novel. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


“* An exceptionally clever book. It is quite short, bit nearly every line tells. 
There is something akin to genius in the drawing of the boroine.”—-Quacdies.” 

‘*There is shrewdness, humour, and pathos in the book, and the author’s 

pacity for sustained work is fully demonstrated.’’—Birmingham Gazette, 





NOTICE. — The Numbers of HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE for January and February contain the 
Opening Chapters of “THE REFUGEES,” the New 
Romance by A. CONAN DOYLE, and of “ HORACE 
CHASE,” the New Novel of Modern Life by CON- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBERMARBLE SPREE. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


On January 26th, large crown 8vo, lis. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, 


and other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


TWO NEW NOVELS IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 

THE TIMES’ OPINION.—‘ This tale of the Down country is, in several 
rcspects, remarkable...... The author has the faculty of recording the language 
and life of the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity that in itself should be 
enough to lift the book into notice.’’ 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—* This is the work of an anonymous author, and 
its success is fully sufficient to warrant his putting his name on that second edi- 
tion for which there should soon be a demand.”’ 

THE OBSERVER.—“ If the author is a new writer—which we are strongly 
inclined to doubt—a bright star has appeared on the Jiterary horizon, for ‘ Dark” 
is one of the three or four fiaest works of fiction that have been published during 
the present season.” 


FROM ONE GENERATION to 


ANOTHER. By Henry SETON MERRImAN, Author of “The Slave of the 
Lamp,” “ Young Mistley,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

BOOKMAN.—“ There is not a really dull page in the book.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Merriman excels as a delineator of 
character...... The style of writing, in its vigour and clear ingisiveness, is de- 
lightful.” 

SPEAKER—" We can recommend ‘From One Generation to Another’ as 
thoroughly readable” Pah 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF SCOTT’S 


‘* FOREGLEAMS OF CHRISTIANITY.” 
Ready this day, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTI- 


ANITY: an Essay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By CHaRLES 
Nrwton corr, 








Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 116. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, containing :—‘‘ Mrs. CunGENVEN OF CURGENVEN.” By 
S. Baring-Gould, Author of “ Mehalah,’”’ “Court Royal,’ &c. Chaps, 34 to 
37.— NATURE Stupies.” By a Son of the Marshes.—‘* Mary,”—‘Cr- 
CLoPs IN LonpoN.”—‘“‘ STRANGERS, AND TAKEN In.”’—‘“‘ Memory.’? Unpub- 
lished Poem by Charlotte Bronté.—‘‘ Haresu.”—‘‘ Toe Countess Rapna.” 
By Vey Norris, Author of “Matrimony,’’ *‘ Heaps of Money,” &, Chaps. 
29 to 32, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THIRD EDITION now ready—RACING LIFE of 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M_P., 


and other Reminiscences. By Joun Kent, Private 
Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. Edited by the Hon. F. Lawtey. 
With 23 Full-Page Plates & Fac-simile Letter, demy 8vo, 25s. 
The Evening News says :—" Her Majesty has been reading the ‘ Racing Life of 
Lord George Bentinck,’ and was so pleased with the book that she instructed Sir 
Henry Ponsonby to write Mr. Kent saying that she had read the book with great 
interest.” Saturday Review says :—‘* A masterpiece of racing literature,”’ 
St, James’s Gazette cays :—"* It is full of curious stories of a byg one generation 
of sportsmen and men of fashion.” 


By the AUTHOR of “A DAY of MY LIFE at ETON.” 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in 
the ‘ Escargot,’ taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of 
“A Day of My Life at Eton.” With 50 Illustrations by John 
Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, & Map. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
“ Delightfully ente:taining...... The narrative positively ripples with unforced 
fun and joyous laughter.”"— Daily Telegraph. 
“A most fascinating narrative.”’—Daily Graphic. 
“Few more delightful stories of such a holiday or such a journey have been 
written...... It is a book of the most intense interest.”’—Scotsman. 


By Captain CUMMING DEWAR. 


VOYAGE of the ‘NYANZA,’ R.N.Y.C. 


Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner- Yacht 
in the Atlantic and Pacific, and her subsequent Shipwreck. By 
J. Cummine Dewar, late Captain King’s Dragoon Guards and 
11th Prince Albert’s Hussars. With 2 Autogravures, numerous 
Full-Page and other Illustrations, and a Map, demy 8vo, 21s. 

“‘Captain Dewar saw much that was of interest, and he has provided his 
readers with a most entertaining book.’’—Manchester Examiner, 

“ Allis fresh, and the comments are brief and shrewd, aud the volume alto- 
gether, with its attractive dress, makes an excellent and welcome addition to 
any library of travel.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The pleasantest book of travel the season has produced.”’—Tablet, 


By Professor BURROWS. 


COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Montacu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxfurd; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “ Officier de 
V’Instruction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This Work interprets tue History of Eogland in accordance with the latest 
researcher ; it 13a digest and commentary rather than an abstract or an epitome. 
No attempt has been made to record in detail the facts of English history. 
Those which are best known and least disputed occupy in these pages the 
smallest space, but their proper place and due proportion to the whole are none 
the less indicated. To enable the Student to grasp a large and difficult subject 
as a whole, is one main object of the book, [This day. 


By J. W. CROSS. 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of 
the NEW WORLD. With afew Words on Bimetallism. 
By J. W. Cross, Editor of “ George Eliot’s Life, as Related in 
her Letters and Journals.” Post 8vo, 6s. 
“The impressions of a vigorous and thoughtful mind which combines a fine 
and cultivated literary sense with a generous social enthu-iasm and a keen per- 
ception of the realities of practical life and business,’’—Times, 


By J. H. SKRINE. 


COLUMBA: a Drama. By Joun Honriy 
Skrinzr, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of “A Memory of 
Edward Thring.” Fcap. 4to, 6s. 

“ We have given Lut a feeble interpretation of this noble study of one of the 
most noble characters in the early relizious bistory of Scotiand...... In it readers 
will find exqnisite literary ¢ch:rm combined with thoughts that touch the deepest 
feelings of uur nature.’’—Academic Review. 


By the AUTHOR of “ IDEALA.” 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. By the 
Author of “Ideala: a Study from Life,” “A Domestic 


Experiment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A powerful story and one of intense interest...... It winds up in incidents that 
are described w.th exce'lent dramatic effect. A novel every page of which will 
b:1ead with pleasure,”—-Scotsman, 


R. M. FULLARTON. 


. B 
TANHAUSER. By Raupa Macteop Forar- 


ton, Author of ‘‘ Merlin: a Dramatic Poem.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
y Mrs. E. H. B. RODGER. 


AB ? 
and ABROAD. The Narrative of a Medical School. By 
Ex..ta Hitt Burton Ropaer. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A very interesting contribution to the biographical and social history of the 
great medical school of the North, full of telling anecdo‘e and genial personal 
detail.’ —Times. a 

THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
SECOND EDITION now ready at all Libraries. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 

The Spectator says :—‘‘‘ Mona Maclean’ is the cleverest 
novel we have read for a long time.” ‘lhe Daily Telegraph 
says :— It is distinetly an up-to-date novel.” The Academy 
says :—* It is one of the freshest and brightest.” The Graphic 
says :— It is told with unfailing brightness and spirit.” The 
World says :—“ It is charming, bright, clever, humorous, and 
sensible.” The Standard says :—*“ It is almost impossible to 
conceive a more charming English girl.” 

GET FROM YOUR LIBRARY 
MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. ..3,".,. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. 
To be had of every Bookseller 4 the Empire. 


_ NOTICE.—A New Serial Story, entitled “‘ DIANA TEMPEST,” i 
in the JANUARY NUMBER of TEMPLE BAR. Now a did 


vo at FEAR ay SA COUMUDELEY, tater oe Dan 

“Among the crowd of new magazines, ‘TEMPLE BAR’ 
retains, and deserves to retain, the high position acquired 
a generation ago. It is always varied, always packed with 
interest ; while its literary articles are as readable as any- 
pron, - a kind we know.” —St. James’s Gazette, January 


“Who does not welcome Temple Bar? "’—John Bull. 


NEW WORKS. 


TWENTY YEARS OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY LIFE. 


By WILLIAM McCULLAGH TORRENS, 
Author of “The Life of Lord Melbourne.” 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 153, 

“There is not a dall or uninstructive page in this delightful book. The author 
has produced an interesting account of his own public career which is at the 
same time an exhaustive and intelligible record of all the important legislation 
— - attempted in this country betwen the years 1865 and 188,""—Daily 

‘elegraph. 

“This valuable and entertaining volume should be studied by politicians on 
both sides,” —Standard, 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
T. W. ROBERTSON, 


Author of “ School,” “ Caste,” &e. 


By THOMAS EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of ‘Tho Life of Edward Askew Sothern,’’ 
With Portrait, Fac-simile, and other Lilustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 142. 

“This genial and appreciative volume, interesting from cover to cover, brings 
out a bright, attractive personality, who wins not only our admirat on for his 
stout and brave battle with circumstances, and our esteem for his ready invention, 
sparkling wit and lambent humour, but our affection fur a kindly, warm, 
human-hearted brother man.”—Birmingham Daily Post, 





BY DR. FLAGG. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON, A.R.A. 


Containing Letters or Reminiscences of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Fuseli, 
Washington-Irving, Morse, Sir George Beaumont, Leslie, R.A., 
Sir Thomas Laurence, P.R.A., Edward Everett, 

William Collins, R.A., Professor Heary 
Reed, and other 
persous of 


note. 
By Dr. J. B. FLAGG. 


With Portrait and 17 Reproductions of Allston’s Paintinzs, 
In 1 vol, royal 4to, 25s, 


WANDERINGS BY SOUTHERN 
WATERS. 


The Limousin and Aquitaine. 
By E. HARRISON BARKER, 


Author of ** Wayfaring in France.”’ 
With Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 

‘*The principal merit of Mr. Barker’s peregrinations is their inconventional 
independence,.”’—Daily News. 

“ Bare records of holiday tramps, artistic rhapsadies on ruins of the past, 
exist in plenty. Our author is neither a diarist nor a colourist, but an observant 
rambler. Everywhere he seiz's on the genius of the place, Tuis it is that con. 
stitutes the charm of his itinerary.””—Anti-Jacobin, 


A VISIT TO JAVA. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 


With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 143, 

‘One of the most interesting books of travel issued during the present season. 
Mr. Worsfold not only describes all that he saw on his journeyings brightly and 
well, La! has made a special study of Javanese history, literature, and civilisa- 
tion.’’—Observer. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
Just ready. 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By 


the Author of “‘ The Dailys of Sodden Fen,”’ &. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALEXIA.” 


MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By 


ELEanok C. Price, Author of ** Red Towers,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“There is a fine, healthy interest in the story which carries the reader on to 
the most unexpected of endings.”—Scotsman, 


Now ready. 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST was 


KING. By J.S. Frercuer. In 3 vols, crown 8vo0, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington St., W. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A NATURALIST in LA PLATA.” 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 
By W. H. HUDSON, 0.MZ.8. 


Illustrated by Alfred Haitley and J. Smit. Demy Svo, 14:. 5 [Newt week. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The MIGRATION of BIRDS.” 


HE 
GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL 
OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS: 


Being a Handbook for the Naturalist and Sportsman. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 
Illustrated by A, T. Elwes. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. [Newt week. 





PELAGIUS, 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 
With Hints on Shoeing and Stable Management. 
By PELAGIUS. 


Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


General DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF 
SOUTH AMERICA: 


Being a Condensed Translation, by William Pilling, of 
**The History of San Martin.’’ 
By General DON BARTOLOME MITRE, 
First Constitutional President of the Argentine Republic. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, [In the press, 


PREFAOE by Dr. HENRY WOODWARD, F.RS, 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


A Popular Account of some of the Larger Forms 
of Animal Life. 
By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 
With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others, Demy 8vo, 12-, 
[A New Edition in the z ress. 





A STUDY of CERVANTES, 


The LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA: a Biographical, Literary, and Historical Study, with a Tenta- 
tive Bibliography from 1585 to 1892, and an Annotated Appendix on the 
Canto de Caliope.” By James Fitzmaurice Ketty. Demy 8vo, 163. 


DEDICATED to J. G. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


SONGS and VERSES. By H. Cumberland 


BENTLEY. Illustrated by Finch Mason, Crown 8vo, 4:. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘ DEER STALKING.” 


SHOOTING AND SALMON 
FISHING. 


Hints and Recollections. 
By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 


With Illustrations by A. Thornburn and R, Holmes, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. [Second Edition. 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


ELIZABETH GODFREY. 


*TWIXT WOOD AND SEA. 
By ELIZABETH GODFREY. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Captain L. ANDERSON. 


The STORY of ALLAN GORDON. By 


Captain Linpsay ANDERSON, Author of “ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” 


Crown 8yo, 5s, 
THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, Mrs. OLIPHANT, &e. 


STORIES from “BLACK AND WHITE.” 


By Tuomas Harpy, J. M. Barrie, Mrs. O11pHant, W. BE, Norris, W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, GRantT ALLEN, Mrs. Lynn Linton, and Jamrs Payn. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Hon. MARGARET COLLIER, 


RACHEL and MAURICE, and other Tales. 


By the Hon. Maraaret Cottier (Madame Galetti di Cadilliac), Author of 
“Our Home in the Adriatic.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 61. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Londor. 





a 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 351, is Published THIS DAY. 


ConTENTS, 
Tue Poetry OF TENNYSON, 
ARCHITECTURE, A BUSINESS, A PROFESSION, OR AN ART ? 
BisHoPp LIGHIFOOT. 
IsRAFL, 
A SCHOLAR AND TRAVELLER OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUéSTION, 
Tue Native States oF INpIA. 
Town Ho.bpinas. 
CONSERVAT.SM AND DEMOCRACY. 


PONS gue wor 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. 


An Exawinati-n of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science du: to 
Neglected E'ements. By the Duke oF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 8yo, 18s, 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in 


INDIA. From the Early Days of the East India Company. By Sir 
ALFRED Lyatt, K.C.B. Forming a volume in the University Extension 
Series. With Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 4s. 61. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in CON. 


STANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Miyto Extiot, Author of “ The Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Italy.”—‘‘in Sicily,” &c, With Plan and Ilustratio:s, 
crown Syo, l4s. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: its Makers and 


Marks, By Witrrep J. Cripps,C.B. Second Edition, with Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, ICs. 6d. 


SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of 


his Life. By the Right Hon, Sir M. E. Grant-Durr, G.C.S.I. With some of 
his Indian Speeches and Minutes, Selected and Elited by WHITLEY Sroxes, 
D.C.L. With Portrait, 8vo, 143, 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. 


Lord HovgGuton, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of Lord Tennyson. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND. Translated by 


Henry Howarp Motynevx, Fourth Earl of Carnarvon. Crown 8vo, 63. 


By Robert, 


Second Edition, Wi:n 
Feap. 8vo, 53. 


THIS IMPORTANT WORK IS NOW READY. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER. 
With a Map, demy 8vo, price 16s. 

Times.—*‘ An admirable book which ought to be read by those who have at 
heart the bonovr of England...... The worthy record of a work in which the 
author had no mean part,” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* Unquestionably the most valuable and instructive of the 
works dev iiug with Egyptian actualitics that have hitherto reached our cogzri- 
sance,”” 

Daily Chvonicle.—* The book is so packed with information, so fall of know- 
ledge and insight, so temperate in statement and restrained in forecast, and 
withal so vivid and entertaining as a narrative, that no journalist or public man 
ought to be permitted to write or speak about Egypt for the next five years, 
unless he can solemnly declare that he has read it from cover to cover.” 

St. James’s Gaxctte.—‘* Mr. Milner’s work must be read by every person who 
would clearly understand, not only what has been accomplished in Egypt by the 
dogged perseverance and resistless energy of the British Administration, but the 
exact bearings of all the difficulties that yet remain to be solved, It is an admir- 
able book in a'most every respect—well considered, well marsha:led, and ex- 
ceedingly well and skilfully written,” 

Echo.—The best English work of the kind in print.” 


FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With Illustrations 


a Origival sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Fifth Thousand, demy 
vo, 16s. 


Athenzum.—"‘ Quite one of the most delightful books of the season.’’ 


The POLITICAL VALUE of HISTORY. By W. E. i. 
Lecry, LL.D., D.C.L. An Address delivercd at the Mid!and Institute. 
Reprinted, with Additions, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


BETTERMENT: being the Law of Special Assessment for 


Benefits in America. With some Observations on its adoption by the London 

County Council. By ArtHUR A. BaumANN, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, formerly 

M.P. for Peckham. Cloth, crown 8vo, 120 pp., 2s, 6d. (Just ready. 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C., 
Publisher to the Jndia Dice. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities ge on by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Books suitable for the Cambridge Local Exams., December, 1893. 











Pitt Press Series. 
SOUVE3STRE—UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. | CICERO.—DE AMICITIA. Hdited by J. S. Rem, Litt.D., 


Edited, with Notes, by H. W. Eve, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 3s. 6d. 


bridge, Head-Master of University College School, London. 2s. LUCRETIUS. Book V. With Notes and Introducti 
PONSARD.—CHARLOTTE CORDAY. Edited, with Intro- by J. D, Durr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 253. ee 
duction and Notes, by AnrHuR Ropss, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, LIVY. Book IX. With Notes and Introduction by H. 


Cambridge. 23. F M. StrPHenson, M.A, late Head-Master of St. Peter’s School, York. 2s. 6d. 
HAUFF.—DAS WIRTHSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited, | XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book VI. With English 

wit otes, e la . SCHLOTTMANN, -D., and by J. W. CARTMELL, ~ - Se 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College. 33. (Immediately. Notes by Atrzep Pretor, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College. 2s, 6d. 


: id HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book IX. With Introduction and 
SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited, with Notes, by Notes, by G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow at i 3 
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